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THE MOLLET GOVERNMENT 


F the purpose dee the rushed election was to bring back in undiminished 
strength the majority which s sup ener the Faure Government it has 
failed. ‘The groups which made up that uneasy combination do not 
ty. The Conservatiy 


have shrunk to g5. As a response 


. T 1 1 “ 
now form i Right, who numbered 
S | | 
in the last bly 
- P , 
need fot I I ent of ordered 


forces clearly capable of producing 
Government of authority and purpose the nev embly is, on the face 
of it, no impr ment on the old. The first Government to be given a trial 


. nA..11.0? ‘ em 
was, in , amin sovernme! Vlollet’s Ministry has purpose, 


and the be welcon n tn 7roOl :. But all the 


Deputies of the Republica nt, mainly Radicals and Socialists, are far 


from constituting a rity by themselves. 
The A mDI1y | nts | sibilities at the moment incalculable. The 
j that of 
the Gaull n , Ss ago, sit on the 


itself facing a 


geograp! 
1951. lil 
extreme Right. he main body fir 
double ) iti oft two extr s, themselves dian trically Op} osed to 
each ot} lly the Pon { re in < rtain measure the heirs of 
the Gaullists. I nstructing the R.P.F. and afterwards abandoning it 
General de Gaulle precipitated int : great mass of un- 
attached re att 1 by lever agitator 


y came 
witl . his Assembly was 
their resistan 
had beer 
putting forward separate lists apparentés with each other in the same 

| 


pufties, whose election 
Poujadist organization of 
constituency. Many Deputies hesitated to invalidate, since the depart- 
mental authorities had not objected to the device as irregular at the time 
of the election. It is poss ible that the Assembly was influenced in its 
i 4 ujadis s had | ed to prov } the excesses of the 


vote by 
‘ime Minister had been received 


hostile denx rat wit ich th 

on the first d f | visit to llg \s for their future policy in the 
Chamber it must be remembered that the Poujadists began their agitation 
in support of the sevelt of poole traders and artisans against unpopular 
taxation in certain regions in Central and Southern France, and it is 
probable that they will be active in Parliamentary proceedings on this 
question. Many signs indicate, however, that M. Poujade and his 
movement will continue to exercise their profession of anti-Parliamentary 
and neo-fascist — rs. It would be a mistake to treat lightly the 
capacity for mischief-making of ent fresh from an electoral 
d in th a d political atmosphere. Already the Poujadists 
have established contacts with ex-servicemen’s organizations in Algeria 
ion. Their leader’s loftier political conceptions are 
| 


success ani 


if 


with a view to agitat 
still vague. It is unlikely that those who voted for him at the election 
thought about his pompous demand for “‘States- seneral,’’ any more than 
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the early voters for General de Gaulle thought about the Bayeux 
Constitution. 

Immediately after the election a proposal was launched for a central 
coalition Government and majority of the kind often inaccurately called 
‘National Union” to face the two extremist oppositions of the Poujadists 
and the Communists, who together number about 200 in a Chamber of a 
little under 600 (without the Algerian Deputies). ‘Thjs was rather different 
from the coalition based on the Right, on which a series of Governments, 
with the exception of that of M. Mend*s-France, had played variations in 
the later period of the preceding Legislature. The new coalition would 
have to include the Socialists, who had been in opposition to the pre- 
election Governments except the Mendés-France Ministry. Pure 
Parliamentary arithmetic was in its favour, and it is possible that in the 
shifts to which the Assembly may be pressed it may come to be adopted, 
perhaps imperfectly. ‘he Independents were for it. The M.R.P. found 
in it an escape from its eternal quandary of either being enfolded among 
the Conservatives or being isolated. But during the election campaign 
the strong combination of Radicals and Socialists in the Republican Front 
had violently attacked the pre-election coalition, which it held responsible 
for disastrous inefficacy of government, paralysed as it was by internal 
differences. Arithmetically there exists in the Assembly another possible 
majority—that of the Popular Front, made up of the Communists, the 
Radicals and Socialists and their affiliated groups. As soon as the election 
was over the Communists adopted the tactics of pressing insistently for a 
Popular Front combination, and as a means to this end ostentatiously 
offered support to the parties of the Left. They voted for the investiture 
of M. Mollet. But the Republican Front had sternly rejected association 
with the Communists, either at the election or in Parliament. 

\s soon as the election was over the Republican Front put forward a 
claim to form the Government. In the end the claim was virtually 
conceded, or at least not strongly resisted, by the Conservatives. ‘The 
Conservatives did not regard the Republican Front as having won the 
election, but they themselves had lost many seats. M. Pinay and his 
friends for the most part abstained from the vote on M. Mollet’s investi- 
ture, though a fraction voted against. ‘The abstention could be defended 
on the honourable ground that, it would be unfortunate if, by voting 
against, they might give the impression to the outside world that this 
first Ministry of the new Legislature was too obviously dependent on the 
Communists. No doubt also they feared that a rebuff at this stage might 
dliscourage the Socialists from resisting the temptation of the Communist 
advances. After hesitating the M.R.P. decided to vote the investiture 
and 64 of their 73 members did so. Officially, it was the President of the 
Republic who invited the Socialist leader to present himself for investiture. 
Ihis was justifiable for the orthodox reason that the Socialists were the 
strongest group in the Republican Front. On the same principle, if the 
Radicals had been the strongest, presumably M. Mendés-France would 
have been sent for. ‘The choice of person was, however, of the highest 
interest, not only to Parliamentarians, but to a great number of people in 
the country and particularly among the partisans of the Republican Front. 
It is often said, not without justice, that the French elector votes for 
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parties rather than programmes. But the Republican Front had been 
promoted to ensure that the parties composing it should adapt their 
programmes to produce a common scheme of action sufficient to make 
the combination a reliable instrument of government. ‘This construction 
of a coalition with a purpose was new in modern French politics, and it 
was inspired by M. Mendés-France. In his first remarkable essay in 
government M. Mendés-France must have felt the need of such an 
instrument instead of the scattered hap-hazard majority which only the 
momentum of his strong and continuous action kept together. The 
Republican Front attracted a very large body of adherents among sections 
of the population which had often remained unattached to the conventional 
parties, and particularly among the young. A large proportion of 
University students were mosi active supporters. 

Even in the construction of the Cabinet, however, the public was 
quickly made aware of the difference between the enthusiastic plans of 
election-time and the considerations which the Prime Minister of a 
minority Government in a Parliament of self-interested groups has too 
take into account. Even within the bounds of the Republican Front two 
Ministers chosen among the Republicans Sociaux (ex-Gaullists) withdrew 
because of dissension from the Government’s proposed Algerian policy, 
after listening to a speech of M. Soustelle, the retiring Governor-General. 
The Republican Front leaders had refused to negotiate with the majority 
parties of the last National Assembly, but there were apparent signs of 
consideration being given to the position of the M.R.P. It was rumoured 
that the M.R.P., or other “Europeans” with rancorous memories of the 
defeat of the E.D.C., insisted on the exclusion of M. Mendés-France from 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which he desired and which the Radical 
group wished him to have. It may well have been the case that M. Mollet 
simply refrained from saying anything which might compel the M.R.P. 
to vote against the investiture. One commentator remarked that the 
M.R.P. as well as other groups, had two good reasons for not refusing a 
favourable vote: their decision helped to keep the Socialists away from the 
Communists and enabled themselves to avoid M. Mendés-France. The 
softening of tone of the Republican Front on its approach to office, and 
the comparative effacement of M. Mendés-France, who became a 
Minister without portfolio, caused obvious disappointment to a great 
number of its adherents, who had voted, not so much for a party, as for a 
cause, the cause of the restoration of France as a country of the first order. 
The programme of the Mollet Government, nevertheless, contains the 
promise of a beginning in renovation. Wages in the provinces are to be 
reorganised to abolish the differences of scales applied in different regions, 
the three weeks holiday with pay, already accorded in various industries, 
are to be generalised. In view of the original Poujadist campaign the 
taxation falling on traders and artisans is to be reorganised in such a way 
that they will not become a sort of involuntary tax-collectors for a wide 
range of business transaction, as, in effect, they are at present. 

It was the declared intention of the Republican Front to make peace 
and settlement in Algeria their first and principal concern. In consequence 
M. Mollet himself went to Algiers to investigate the situation. He had 
appointed General Catronio as Minister Residing in Algeria. The 
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beginning of the affair was unfortunate. M. Mollet was received with 
hostility by demonstrators, all of whom belonged to the European 
population. ‘The hostility was equally intended for General Catrouse, 
who was to follow the Prime Minister to Algiers a few days later. The 
demonstrators were alienated from both Ministers by the policy of a 
negotiated settlement based upon equality of rights of the European and 
Mussulman communities. The opposition was organised by associations 
of ex-servicemen and in consequence of the nature of the opposition 
General Catrouse resigned. 


THE ENIGMA OF MADAME de SEVIGNE 


HE new selection from the letters of Madame de Sévigné* edited 
and delightfully translated by Mrs. Hammersley, raises a number of 
interesting psychological problems. ‘The simplest and first of these 
is whether we like or dislike Madame de Sévigné, and it is perhaps for this 
reason that Mr. Somerset Maugham, at the outset of his deft and charming 
preface, picks out a symbolic little story of an occasion when Louis XIV 
danced a minuet with Madame de Sévigné. At its conclusion she found 
herself standing near her cousin, Bussy de Rabutin. ‘One must acknow- 
ledge” she said to him, ‘‘that we have a great King.” ‘Yes, without doubt,” 
he answered. ‘“‘What he has just done is truly heroic.” With that 
characteristic impartiality which has so endeared the author of Cakes and 
Ale to discerning readers Mr. Maugham adds: ‘“But whether that witty, 
sarcastic man was laughing at her or the monarch is not plain.” Let us 
at once resolve the doubt. Bussy de Rabutin had a rooted dislike of 
Madame de Sévigné, and in a vilain livre drew what Sainte-Beuve calls a 
bloody (sanglant) and cruel portrait of her. Although later he pretended 
to make amends, the rooted dislike continually peeps above the ground 
and continually breaks into leaf and flower. On the occasion of the 
minuet it peeped. Many others have shared his dislike, but many more, 
like Horace Walpole, have been strongly drawn to her if only because she 
was the author of some of the most famous letters in literature. 
Mrs. Hammersley’s delectable volume, as it is so deservedly called by 
Mr. Maugham, raises many questions about the truth of the portraits 
hitherto given to the world, and for this reason, as well as for the fine 
quality of the translation, it has an unusual interest. Mr. Maugham, in 
his reminder that it is unfair to judge one generation by the standards of 
another, lays his finger on the chief difficulty in arriving at a true picture, 
and it is particularly difficult when this has to be done through personal 
letters which express the emotions of the writer in terms that, as Sainte- 
Seuve said, even in his generation would have seemed ridiculous. When 
Madame de Sévigné writes to her daughter: “Farewell, my dear blessing. 
I am wrapped up in the thought that I shall see you, welcome you, clasp 
you to my heart with a fervour and wealth of affection far surpassing 
what is common to mankind,” she is not necessarily insincere or even 
extravagant in terms of the language and social manners of her day. A 
future generation may find amusement in the misuse by our own of words 


*Secker & Warburg 30s. 
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and phrases like “excruciatingly funny,” or “‘frightfully glad.” It is 
indeed upon the combination of naturalness with grace of style that the 
reputation of Madame de Sévigné is founded, and this because, as Mr. 
Maugham says with especial justice in her case, ‘the style is the character 
of the writer.” Voltaire called her the most illustrious exemplar of 
epistolary style in her age. 

What, then, was that character? Madame de Sévigné differs from most 
of the other famous letter writers in the extreme difficulty of making just 
that discovery. ‘There have been only four or five other letter writers in 
the last 400 years whose intrinsic qualities challenge her own. Of these 
perhaps the chief are Voltaire, Madame du Detfand and Horace Walpole, 
and of these three Voltaire stands first, not only by the vitality of his wit, 
but by the extraordinary range of his correspondents—Duiderot, 
Rousseau, Frederick the Great, Madame de Pompadour, Benedict XIV 
and a host of others—fifteen volumes of the most remarkable letters the 
world has ever seen. Horace Walpole and Madame du Deffand might 
tie for second place, but with all three we have a very clear picture of the 
character behind the letters. 

With Madame de Sévigné the case is very different. It is complicated 
by the fact that in earlier editions the text has been expurgated or toned 
down to suit the tase of another generation. It seems by no means 
certain that we now have all the published letters in their pristine form. 
It makes a good deal of difference, for example, if we take the version 
adopted by Mrs. Hammersley concerning a bequest to Madame de 
Grignan: 

“I believe the Chevalier is leaving you his fortune and I entreat you 

not to follow the dictates of your heart in this matter and give it all away,” 
or the version given in a French selection which may be translated thus: 

“T believe he is bequeathing to you whatever he has. ‘Treasure it as a 

mark of his tenderness, however little it may be.”’ 

The puzzling thing is that both versions are true to different sides of 
Madame de Sévigné’s character, and in this respect, as Mrs. Hammersley 
says, ‘she was not a Frenchwoman for nothing.”’ It should be said here 
that both in the Introduction and in the translation Mrs. Hammersley 
has avoided the pitfall of a too literal interpretation, an d and has given, in 
sensitively idiomatic English, a very faithful equivalent of the original. 
Only once may one detect what seems an unnecessary expansion of a 
single word when she renders “‘sotte vie que je mene” by “empty vacuity 
of our days.”’ She is of course right in the context to reject the obvious, 
and the tautology clearly arises from her desire to give the exact shade of 
meaning. ‘This is the only instance in 380 pages which the most meticulous 
criticism could question. 

Some of the problems raised are amusing enough. We have on the 
one hand the Madame de Sévigné whose educational value for young 
ladies was highly esteemed in the strictest Victorian times; and on the 
other hand the Madame de Sévigné of whom, with a touch of jealous 
malice in a letter to Horace Walpole, Madame du Deffand wrote: ‘Ce que 
je voudrais savoir, c'est si vous y voyex des obscénités cachées dans ses 
tendresses pour sa fille, et dans ses lettres d M. de Pomponne.” 

In this Madame du Deffand was referring to a directness of language 
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which would nowadays be called “frank realism.’ Her criticism was 
really a protest against the canonization of Madame de Sévigné by Horace 
Walpole, who called her Notre Dame de Livry. In this he might have 


1 


found support in the statement of Sainte-Beuve, who called her “‘la plus 


vertueuse des Graces.”’ 
The wit of Madame du Deffand—a friend of Voltaire—was keener and 
more sophisticated than that of Madame de Sévigné. Horace Walpole 


1 


was afraid that h ous correspondence with Madame « 


€ 
ht | 


- 
lu Deffand, 
who was so much older than himself, might be 1 and incur 
the ridicule of his contemporaries. Madame du Deffand, the blind sibyl 
of Paris, saw through this clearly enough, and’ one of the shrewdest 
thrusts of that wonderful old lady was her charming threat to her Horace 
that if he were not ful she would write to him in the strain of Madame 


misunderstooc¢ 


de Sévigné’s let to her daughter. 

Madame de Sévigné’s humour, on the other hand, has been compared 
with that of Molier lhe comparison is exaggerated but it is not without 
foundation. Here is an example: 

“The Archbishop of Rheims was returning yesterday from St. Germain 


in hot haste like a tornado. Doubtless he thinks himself the first in 

the land but then so does everyone else. ‘I hey were driving through 

Nanterre,—-gallop-a-gallop-a-gallop, when they encountered a man on 

horseback,—have-a-care, have-a-care, have-a-care. The rider tried to 

avoid a collision, not s horse, and the coach and six went straight 
into them, the rider went hea r heels, the coach went over the rider 
and to such purpose that it overturned into the ditch. The rider, far 
from being maimed for life, then and there sprang into the saddle and 
was off like a streak of lightening, and is still galloping, the while the 

Archbishop’s footmen and coachman yell out: “stop him, stop the 

thief, beat him till he drops.’’ In telling the story the Archbishop adds: 

‘If I'd caught the rogue I’d have broken both his arms and cut off 

his ears.’””’ 

This is an excellent example of Mrs. Hammersley’s translation, with 
its amusing onomatopoeic reproduction of the original hoof-beats. 

Apparently Madame de Sévigné’s sense of humour was not shared by 
her daughter, who indeed had little ground for it at Grignan; but the 
prodigal son Charles sometimes displayed it with a neat touch of his own, 
as when he wrote “Mv compliments to M. de Grignan and his beard, 
since the one adorns the other.” 

In her religion Madame de Sévigné managed to combine something 
like a Greek belief in destiny with a Christian belief in Providence, a 
reconciliation which is about as difficult in theology as the attempt by the 
fallen angels to reconcile free will with foreknowledge absolute. But 
Madame de Sévigné on this article was by no means lost in ‘wandering 
mazes.’ She called the combination the ‘‘Ordre de Dieu” and went as 
straight to her mark as the cannon ball in her description of the death of 
Turenne, on which she wrote: “Can one doubt the law of predestination; 
and that the cannon-ball which picked M. de Turenne out from all those 
who surrounded him, was indeed inscribed with his name from all 
eternity?” ‘The description of the actual death, in Mrs. Hammersley’s 
translation, is as vivid as the original. In the description of the con- 
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sternation caused by it, while adhering strictly to the text, she successfully 
prevents the reader from being misled by the language of the period. In 
less accomplished hands and by a less idiomatic pen the reader might have 
been asked to take as literally true Madame de Sévigné’s statement that 
the groans of the grief-stricken soldiers could be heard for several leagues, 
while the Palace re-echoed with the thuds of swooning Court ladies and 
lamentations wild enough to have accompanied the fall of Jerusalem. 

But how can we measure these intensities of a by-gone period? On 
one occasion the King escorted his daughter to her bridal-bed. On the 
following morning he jestingly told his son-in-law that there was a flaw 
in the marriage contract, whereupon the young man fell in a swoon at the 
King’s feet and remained there in complete oblivion until resuscitated by 
the conjugal embraces of the bride, a picture surely from The Rose and 
the Ring. 

But the extreme emotionalism of Madame de Sévigné’s letters to her 
daughter may have been due to a psychological complex of a somewhat 
deeper origin which appears to have escaped consideration. It is not 
clear at what date Madame de Sévigné realised the disastrous consequences 
of the marriage which she had arranged between her daughter, ‘‘the 
prettiest girl in France,’’ and a middle-aged man suffering from a loath- 
some disease. She must at least have had strange thoughts about the 
deformed and defective children and the disfigured wife for whose tragedy 
Madame de Sévigné was primarily responsible. Surely this would 
account for the frantic appeals for reassurance about her daughter’s 
health and happiness, and for some, at least, of what are called her realistic 
appeals to the husband to spare his wife. What other explanation can we 
give to the statement that her daughter was ‘“‘walking in grandeur hand 
in hand with unfathomable wretchedness’? (Not quoted by Mrs. 
Hammersley). On one occasion she even compares her daughter with 
Iphigenia. 

It seems to me that many of these letters reveal a stricken conscience, 
and perhaps an appalled recollection of her own triumphant announcement 
of the marriage which had brought so grim a retribution: ‘‘All his wives 
are dead, and by extraordinary good fortune his father and son as well, so 
that he is richer than ever before.”’ It seems extraordinary that a stricken 
conscience—surely the key to the gnawing anxiety, as distinct from what 
commentators call maternal passion—has been completely passed over. 

Finally, it is something more than a mere accident in her pedigree that 
this worldly woman was the grand-daughter of Sainte Jeanne-Francoise- 
Fremydt Baronne de Chantal, in whose abandonment of the world and 
her family for the cloister there are emotional aspects which seem to 
reappear, misdirected and flowing through other channels, in the life of 
her grand-daughter. The Sainte Chantal who founded a great religious 
order and established some eighty religious houses could hardly have been 
without some effect on her grand-daughter, who certainly shared some of 
her religious instincts and all the social graces which distinguished Sainte 
Chantal before she took the veil. The badinage of Horace Walpole and 
Madame du Deffand about “Notre Dame de Livry’” may have been 
smoke but it indicated at least a smouldering fire. The extraordinary, 
and most people would think abnormal, emotion of the grand-mother, 
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who, in a chateau resounding with lamentations, prayed that God would 
take one of her own daughters in order to save the life of little Jeanne de 
Sales, is repeated in Madame de Sévigne but turned in the opposite 
direction. ‘This has been described as a grande passion by some rather 
crude anticipators of Freud when, missing all the deeper implications, in 
his more flatfooted moments as detective-sergeant of the psychology squad, 
he looked for invisible finger prints on the invisible anatomy of a ghost, 
or demonstrated to his own satisfaction that the innocent cord of an 
unconscious mother’s dressing-gown was the very rope with which 
Jocasta hanged herself. But what they mistook for abnormality or 
indecency in Madame de Sévigné’s phrases about the physical beauty of 
her daughter may well have been due to a mother’s consciousness of that 
beauty’s tragical disfigurement through her most grievous fault. It.is 
the cry of a penitent and does not differ essentially from those extravagances 
of devotional language which Newman deprecated in a famous essay. 

These are only my own shots in the dark. I do not feel sure that 
Madame de Sévigné, in her love for gardens and woods, was drawn to 
them :n quite the same way that Mrs. Hammersley so charmingly suggests. 
It is the Abbey in the background which gives the fragrance to the honey- 
suckle at Livry; and when Madame de Sévigné walks in the colonaded 
woods at Les Rochers she is over-arched by a cloistral seclusion. She is 
in fact a saint who has missed her way. The emotion in many of her 
letters goes wide of its mark; it is as though Sainte Chantal had thrown 
off the veil and returned to the world with all her religious devotion and 
aspiration streaming in other directions. The result is aptly symbolised 
by the incident at Vichy, when Madame de Sévigné found it unnecessary 
to take the waters because she had drunk so much wine. In reparation 
for this she sat as a model for a statue of the Madonna, which she presented 
to the XI Ith Basilica of St. Andoche at Saulieu. 

Mrs. Hammersley is to be congratulated, not only on the fine idiomatic 
quality of her translation, but on her illuminating and comprehensive 
introduction. Her book gives us a truer portrait of Madame de Sévigné 
than has hitherto been accessible in English, all the truer perhaps because 
she still leaves us with a fascinating enigma. 

ALFRED NOYES. 


CANADA’S MINERAL WEALTH 
eape undergoing the most impressive mining development of 


any nation, is experiencing the greatest prosperity in her history. 

She has become a major world source for base and precious metals 
and there are vast areas yet untapped, the ultimate wealth of which staggers 
the imagination. I was fortunate in having a front seat as the Canadian 
north was being cracked open, witnessing her awakening from a sound 
slumber through the din of diamond drills and thereby seeing the transition 
from pioneer to modern methods through radio replacing the “‘moccasin 
telegraph’’ and the advent of the bush pilots. In that process, I met 
hundreds of prospectors, some who struck it rich, and practically every 
man who is a name in the Canadian mining world. It all started with the 
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prospector panning along the creeks and combing the desolate hills 
seeking mother earth’s riches. The airplane gave the search new impetus 
and put prospecting on a business basis. 

The first flight “down north” was in 1921 when oil was discovered at 
170 feet, fifty miles north of Fort Norman. I struck out for the Northwest 
Territories to stake a claim. Wada, the little man from Nippon and the 
greatest northern trailsman of all time, and others had just mushed north 
in a wild race, that required wecks of arduous travel to stake claims. The 
planes covered the long distance in a few hours. For a number of years 
the wells were capped, owing to transportation difficulties. With mineral 
discoveries at Great Bear Lake, followed by finds at Great Slave Lake and 
Lake Athabasca, the wells became of vital importance. During World 
War 2 Washington authorized the $135 million Canol project, a pipe line 
from the wells through the Yukon mountain solitudes to Whitehorse, to 
assure military forces a supply of fuel if the Japanese invaders succeeded 
in severing the sea lanes. In 1929 the north took wings. With mining 
competition at fever heat, three highly specialized mineral seeking com- 
panies were formed and, with fleets of planes and the best airmen obtainable, 
invaded the barren lands and the shoreline of the Artic and Hudson Bay 
to explore the unknown north. The following year Gilber Labine dis- 
covered pitchblende (radium ore) at Great Rear Lake. Arriving at Great 
Bear Lake, I realised the futility of searching for radium, even if I could 
have found a likely bit of ground among the 4,000 claims already staked. 
Unlike gold, which can be mined on a shoestring, a vast amount of capital 
would be required to mine radium ore and process it. Industrialists who 
would back any gold mining venture were not interested in Labine’s find. 
Not, that is, until Ponchon, a French scientist who had been an associate 
of the Curies, heard of the radium find and sailed for Canada. When he 
entered the picture Eldorado quickly developed into world wide importance, 
so much so that the Canadian Government assumed control, just as it 
later took over the development and production of uranium at [ake 
Athabasca and the river transportation system. 

Two years later I went to northern Ontario and worked at a nickel mine. 
When first mined nickel was a product nobody wanted! The first smelting 
yielded a very pale useless metal instead of copper red and it was cursed 
as a plague. Following World War 1 the industry, which had served the 
armament makers, faced collapse. Metallurgy experiments proved the 
ability of nickel to alloy or combine with other metals and today nickel is 
used in every field of manufacture and construction from airplanes, 
locomotives and automobiles to houschold appliances and utensils. To 
see what made a gold mine tick, I went to Kirkland Lake—which was put 
on the map geographically and financially by Bill Wright, discoverer of 
Wright-Hargreaves and Canada’s only millionaire to serve as a private 
in World War 1, and Harry Oaks, who struck it rich with Lakeshore and 
whose death in the Bahamas is still a mystery. In their day a prospector 
prowled over the outcrop, for he could not work where there were great 
layers of earth over the rock, until—if luck was with him—he discovered 
or stumbled on to a vein. Now diamond drills operate through lakes and 
muskeg, anywhere the geologists hope there might be ore below. Over a 
mile below surface I operated a drilling machine—drilling and blasting 
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into solid rock. When I took a number of photographs of miners at work 
and wrote a series of articles for a Montreal paper on mining from 
:gyptian times to modern methods every miner in the area was my friend. 
| prospected in the bush around Larder Lake and watched flourishing 
mines create a thriving town almost over night. ‘Though I always had the 
feeling of being within touch of a fortune, I never struck gold in quantity, 
never had the thrill Sandy McIntyre experienced when he discovered and 
sold the property on which is located the famous mine that bears his name. 
Many a pleasant conversation I had with Sandy, who celebrated the payoff 
with a special train to the ship on which he travelled to Britain. Any 
compensation I received was expressed in Sandy’s simple philosophy 
“You're in the most exeiting game in the world. Man, you’re really 
living !” 

At the close of World War 2 having enlisted in 1939 and gone overseas, 
! worked at a gold mine near Val D’Or, in northwest Quebec, where 
something new in shaft sinking was successfully accomplished. Concrete 
was poured into the form on the surface and the shaft sank itself through 
sixty feet of overburden to bedrock, with the earth being shovelled into 
buckets and hoisted to surface at the shaft sank. ‘The fabulous iron ore 
deposits of Labrador attracted me like a magnet. Existence of the iron 
ore had been known for many years. A. P. Low, Canadian Government 
geologist, examined the terrain and made a report of the great iron ore 
body in 1893. But the land lay dormant, a great white elephant. One 
could only drearm about the extent and depth of the deposits and the 
problem of moving the ore to the steel mills. When Labrador Mining 
and Exploration Company, a subsidiary of Hollinger Consolidated Gold 
Mines, sought to determine the extent and depth of the deposits, specialists 
in every mining field and every item of equipment and supply had to be 
transported by air into this uncharted land. Over fifty of these deposits 
are located in a ninety mile stretch of a structural trough in the earth’s 
crust which straddles the Quebec-Labrador border. Between the reddish- 
brown hills and the coast there are lakes by the hundred without names 
and, of course, those near the deposits had to be named by the men in the 
drafting room. One of them is named after Rex, the pup I took with me, 
who ruled the camp as he amused everyone, including Jules Timmins— 
who first saw the possibilities of developing the Labrador iron ore deposits 

and George Humphrey of the M. A. Hanna Company and now United 
States Secretary of the Treasury. Drills were set up and test holes made, 
with results far beyond expectations in high assays and depth of ore 
content. ‘There was found to be 417,707,000 tons of 55 to 65 per cent 
iron ore waiting to be put to man’s use. Then surveyors were flown in to 
plan a railway. So staggering was the contemplated cost of the railroad 
construction project that the problem of getting the ore out to the steel 
mills was right back where Low left it when he examined the ore range 
in 1893. Then, led by George Humphrey, several Americ2n steel cor- 
porations came forward to take an active interest and give financial support. 
Through a major engineering feat and a miracle of construction skill, 
there is now a modern railroad crossing a 3,000 foot divide—without any 
adverse grade of over one per cent—right to the Eskimos back door. 

Over the Quebec North Shore and Labrador Railway—a wholly owned 
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subsidiary of the Iron Ore Company of Canada, which is equally owned 
by Hollinger Consolidated and Hanna Coak and Ore Corporation—iron 
ore is now rolling from the mine 360 miles to Seven Islands, and thence 
by ships to the maws of the blasting furnaces. ‘The change in source of 
raw materials had a definite effect in the passage by Washington of the bill 
which will make the St. Lawrence Seaway a reality. In 1g00 Canada’s 
then Prime Minister, Sir Wilfred Laurier proclaimed, ““This century 
belongs to Canada!” Current developments have a tendency to bear 
out that prophecy. Labrador iron ore meets the growing stream out of 
Steep Rock, north of Lake Superior, where an entire lake had to be 
drained in order to gouge out the estimated 60,000,000 tons of high grade 
ore. (A large area of uranium is being developed near Blind River, 
Ontario). Large deposits of nickel have been discovered on Hudson 
Bay. Sherritt Gordon Mines, in Manitoba, have moved the town of 
Sherridon 147 miles across the frozen muskeg to Lynn Lake where they 
will mine nickel and copper. Rich veins of lead and zinc have been 
uncovered on the south shore of Great Slave Lake and in the fertile farm 
lands of Alberta, just south of Edmonton, over 2,000 oil wells have been 
brought into production under careful government regulations since 1947, 
with pipe lines carrying oil to the Pacific Coast and eastern Canada. I 
never struck it rich, but I now realise that I found the greatest fortune of 
all—seeing the north, roused from her slumber, pouring her untold wealth 
into the lap of Canada. The Geiger counter has replaced pick and pan, 
and today everyone is a prospector. I do not know when or where the 
next strike will be made, but I can assure you it is coming. 'Tomorrow’s 
newspaper may tell of a new find anywhere below the North Pole. There 
is no longer a Far North. Mineral and oil developments, the harnessed 
force of turbulent rivers, aircraft and radio, highways and railway lines 
have transformed it into the Near North. Canada, looking northward, 
stands at the threshold of a great destiny. 

Seattle, U.S.A. T. H. INKSTER. 


AMERICAN RECESSIONS 


T the first signs of diminishing activity in any sector of the United 

States economy business circles in the Old World grow apprehensive 

of the likely effects upon their own economies. ‘These fears have 
their basis in grim memories of the 1930’s, when the world-wide economic 
depression was touched off by the events of that “ Black Thursday,”’ when 
a record total of 16,410,000 shares were sold on the New York Stock 
Exchange. One of the first results of the American Depression of a 
quarter of a century ago was a sharp falling off in imports, with consequent 
and serious effects upon America’s overseas suppliers. If such was the case 
in the 1930’s, how much more serious must be the effects of an American 
recession today when the U.S.A.’s growing self-sufficiency makes imports 
even more easy to dispense with and when the dependence of the rest of 
the world on dollar-earning trade is so vital. This is the argument which 
has been examined by the Secretariat of the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in a study which investigates the international 
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effects of fluctuating American business conditions in the post-war world. 
The enquiry is the more welcome because a considerable expansion of 
exports of manufactured goods to the United States has been an important 
feature in the improvement of Western Europe’s trade balance on dollar 
account since 1953. 

Although it is perhaps a little too early to view recent economic develop- 
ments in the United States in their true perspective, it now appears that 
1948 marked the close of what had come to be regarded as normalcy while 
1949 saw the first post-war period of business decline to which was given 
the courtesy title of ‘‘ recession’ in contrast to the harsher, pre-war term 
“depression.” ‘This decline had worked itself out by the first half of 1950, 
which, in its latter half, witnessed the first effects of the Korean boom. 
The boom period extended from mid-1950 until about June, 1951, to be 
followed by a period of steady growth in the American economy which 
lasted until the early Summer of 1953. At this point, the second post-war 
American recession made its presence felt, as evidenced by the movement 
of the Index of Industrial Production which stood at 135 in the third 
quarter of 1953 but fell to 12g in the final quarter. This tendency con- 
tinued through 1954, and despite claims that the recession was not a 
recession but a “coming down from an overtime economy” or an 
‘inventory adjustment,” the Index fell to 124 for the first six months of 


1954, and, after reaching a “low” of 123 in July and August, rose 


steadily thereafter until the first quarter of 1955 when the Index stood at 
135. That this was, in fact, the end of the recession was proved by the 


subsequent movement of the Index which has since climbed steadily, if 
not in spectacular fashion. ‘These figures, to the extent that an Index of 
Production by itself provides a true reflection of a country’s overall 
economic position, clearly indicate the incidence of the two American 
post-war recessions as the year 1949 and the period between June, 1953, 
and August, 1954. [he same pattern emerges from a consideration of the 
movement of the United States gross national product over the same 
period. Furthermore, both gross national product and industrial pro- 
duction showed almost identical declines during the two recessions, 
measuring each decline from the highest to the lowest quarter. ‘Thus, on 
this basis, the gross national product fell by 3.2 per cent. in the first 
recession and 3.8 per cent. in the second while industrial production fell by 
g per cent. in both cases. ‘This striking similarity between the two 
recessions, so far as internal conditions are concerned, is not, however, 
reflected in the movements of United States imports over the same period. 
Stated baldly, the fall in total imports, as between the highest and lowest 
quarters was approximately 20 per cent. in the first depression while in the 
second depression it was only ro per cent. This discrepancy was even 
more marked inthe case of imported manufactured goods, which registered a 
decline of 23.5 per cent. in the first depression and 20 per cent. in the second. 
In both cases, about half the decline was due to imported manufactures. 

A closer look at the figures of total imported manufactures reveals that 
the various commodity groups with the total behaved differently in the two 
recessions. In the first recession, manufactured goods under the heading of 
‘‘ Metals” (including iron and steel, ferro-alloys, aluminium, copper, 
brass, lead, nickel, tin and zinc) actually rose significantly. All other 
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commodity groups (listed as textiles, machinery, miscellaneous and news- 
print, paper and pulp) fell during this recession. ‘The group least seriously 
affected was that labelled ‘ Miscellaneous,’ comprising photographic 
goods, scientific and professional equipment, musical instruments, toys and 
sporting goods, books and other printed matter, clocks and watches and a 
few other items of lesser importance. ‘This group declined by g.1 per cent. 
compared with individual figures of 11.6 per cent. for newsprint, paper and 
pulp, 12.1 per cent. for machinery and 13.4 per cent. for textiles. On th 
other hand, in the second recession, almost the whole of the decline was 
concentrated in textiles (20.2 per cent.) while the other groups either 
remained practically stationary (metals and machinery), decreased slightly 
(newsprint, paper and pulp) or actually increased (miscellaneous). Not 


can any marked similarity between the two recessions be deduced from a 
study of imports when considered in respect of their countries of origin. 
In the first recession imports from Japan and Germany rose in value, 
although too much significance should not be accorded this fact since in 
1949 imports from both countries were only just beginning and might 


well have risen really rapidly but for the recession. Among the leading 
suppliers, the fall was most marked in the case of the United Kingdom, 
with a decline of 20.4 per cent. in its exports to the United States. India's 
share declined by 10.9 per cent. but Canada’s by only 2.4 per cent. Further 
marked declines were experienced by a composite area designated as 
“Other Industrial Europe” (including Belgium-Luxembourg, France, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Switzerland and Sweden) with a fall of 10.5 per 
cent. and by another area, listed as ‘‘ Other Western Europe ” (comprising 
Spain, Finland, Austria, Portugal, Turkey, Norway, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and Poland) which fell by 11.7 per cent. 

Movements of this nature on the part of American imports during a 
recession are what would normally be expected, and it is all the more 
that a very different pattern is revealed by import 


surprising, therefore, 
Here the brunt of the falling off in 


movements in the second recession. 
imports appears to have been carried by India and the “ Rest of the 
World,” with increases of varying sizes in the imports from the other 
countries and regions. ‘lhe Uniied Kingdom, in fact, which had recorded 
a decline of {20,000,000 in the first recession, actually enjoyed an increase 
of {11,000,000 in the second. Further light is thrown on this subject 
by distinguishing manufactures from other import goods, whence it 
appears that the imports from Japan fared relatively well during the first 
recession, both on account of manufactured goods and of other com- 
modities, while those of Germany rose almost exclusively because of 
manufactured goods. ‘Trade figures from those two countries, at that 
particular time, must, as already suggested, be treated with some reserve. 
On the other hand, other regions and countries suffered declines in the 
value of their supplies to the United States which were on the whole the 
more heavy the greater the share of non-manufactures in these supplic 
In the second recession, on the other hand, the losses in import value 
occurred mainly, though not entirely, on account of primary products, 
especially in India and the ‘‘ Rest of the World,” while the “ Other 
Industrial Countries’ of Europe gained more on account of non-manu- 
factures than they lost on account of manufactures. 
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To provide yet further complications it is only necessary to examine the 
picture presented by the behaviour of the different classes of manufactured 
goods during the two recessions. As previous British experience would 
tend to suggest, textiles were particularly susceptible on both occasions, 
with India suffering badly throughout the period. Japan came well out 
of the situation and the United Kingdom, though losing ground during 
both recessions, gained on balance throughout the period under review. 
Imports of metals, on the other hand, appear to have ignored both 
recessions in recording the largest increase of all manufacturing categories 
since 1948, with Canada gaining continuously throughout, and all other 
countries and regions maintaining the substantial gains made during the 
stock-piling period which was inaugurated by the Korean war. Germany, 
which had to start from scratch, has made a notable advance in the field of 
machinery supplies, and has already gained once again her traditional 
place as the United Kingdom’s chief rival in this regard. Despite the 
common belief that the chief impact of an American recession is felt in the 
‘“old”’ countries of Western Europe, this area, considered as a whole, 
more than doubled the value of its total exports to the United States 
between the period 1948 to 1954. Of the total net gain of about {392,000,000 
roughly {300,000,000 was accounted for by manufactures, including 
textiles. ‘lo confound the confusion still further, while Western Europe’s 
total exports to the United States fell by £,360,000,000 during the first 
post-war recession, they increased by an almost equal amount during the 
second. Morecurious still, although manufactures accounted for almost 
all the decline during the first recession, they were responsible for about 
one-third of the increase during the second. 

From this mass of conflicting evidence at least one guiding principle 
emerges, namely that the effect of fluctuations in domestic business condi- 
tions in the United States upon the value of American imports is in no way 
systematic, despite the fact that both recessions were characterised by 
identical declines, both in gross national product and industrial production. 
This encourages the hope that a more detailed study of the factors which 
have contributed towards this result will provide industrialists, business- 
men and governments with information upon which to base forecasts 
designed to forestall the worst effects of future American recessions. 
Further studies of this nature, currently under active consideration by 
GATT, will be awaited with interest by all those countries, not least 
among them the United Kingdom, whose economic well-being depends 
upon and is complementary with the periodical ups and downs experienced 
by their great neighbour across the Atlantic. Eric Forp. 


VICTORIAN MEMORIES 
VI. BERLIN IN THE NINETIES 


FIRST trod German soil in 1889 on returning from Italy through 
Munich and the Rhineland from Strassburg to Cologne. A second 
visit in 1894 took me to three famous shrines, Weimar, the Wartburg 
and Bayreuth. A third and longer visit in 1895 brought me to Berlin, when 
I attended lectures in the University. Telling my teacher that I wished to 
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pick up grammar and syntax as I went along, I started with Wilhelm Tell 
and soon moved on to the first part of Faust, a harder nut to crack. | 
quickly discovered that the translations reproduced the splendour of the 
original as little as a plaster caste conveys the glory of Pheidias and 
Praxiteles. Compared with Faust the newspapers were simple enough, 
and I was soon ready for the adventure that had beckoned me to Berlin. 

‘Your Majesty,’ observed Hardenberg to Frederick William II] when 
the yoke of Napoleon lay heavy on Prussia, ‘we must make up in spiritual 
forces what we have lost on the material plane.’ ‘The new University 
fostered the national revival which culminated in the War of Liberation. 
The spacious palace in the Linden of Prince Henry, the gifted brother of 
Frederick the Great, stood ready for use, for its owner had died childless 
in 1806. ‘The project was launched by Wilhelm von Humboldt, the 
greatest Education Minister of whom Germany can boast, and from 1810 
till the coming of Hitler it possessed a staff without a rival in the world. 
To teachers and students alike academic freedom was the breath of life. 
Its growth may be studied in the monumental history by Lenz and in 
Harnack’s documented record of the Prussian Academy. 

As my time in Berlin, which was limited to three months, was too short 
to specialise, I sampled the celebrities. Since Ranke and Droysen had 
died in 1886 and Mommsen had ceased to lecture, the lion of the historical 
department was 'l’reitschke, ‘the Bismarck of the chair.’ He had espoused 
the Prussian cause with a crusader’s conviction in the war of 1866, and he 
would have preferred a unitary solution of the German problem to the 
federal structure which Bismarck inherited and transformed. ‘Though 
he was only sixty-one, he was an almost legendary figure, seeming to 
embody the triumphs and exaltation of the heroic age. He looked more 
like a man of action than a Professor. His enormous head and flashing 
eyes rendered him a conspicuous figure im any gathering, and his class- 
room was crowded with students who had come to see him as much as to 
learn. ‘The most brilliant of German historians, past or present, was a 
disappointing lecturer and for a foreigner difficult to understand, for he 
had been deaf since childhood. His strident discourses on Political 
Science, published after his death from his notes and the reports of his 
pupils, appeared in English dress during the First World War with an 
[Introduction by Lord Balfour. I was only just in time for he died in the 
following year, leaving his monumental Germany in the Nineteenth Century 
unfinished. ‘The German Macaulay confessed that his blood was too hot 
for the work of a historian, and it was deafness alone which debarred him 
from following his father into the Saxon army. A materialist in his 
worship of force, he was an idealist in his devotion to his country, for 
which he would have been proud to lay down his life. I too felt the 
emotional impact of the greatest and the last of the Prussian School, the 
most politically influential German scholar who ever lived. 

Another veteran whom I was just in time to hear was Ernst Curtius, 
author of the first readable history of Greece in the German tongue. In 
his eightieth year he was too weak to stand up while lecturing. Since the 
death of Boeckh he had been the Nestor of German Hellenists. Unlike 
Grote, he was much more interested in culture than politics. His en- 
thusiasm for classical literature and art was a spiritual asset in the iron age 
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of Sadowa and Sedan, and the refined little figure with its snow white 
hair seemed like a messenger from the city of the violet crown. He was 
lecturing on his excavations at Olympia, of which the Hermes of Praxiteles 
was the supreme reward. 

Among the younger Professors no one had climbed the ladder of fame 
so rapidly as Harnack. In his middle forties he made an impression of 
boundless vitality. There was an excellent practice by which a Professor 
on one day in the week delivered a lecture intelligible to students of other 
faculties. In my Semester he had chosen the Lord’s Prayer as the subject 
of his popular course, and he addressed the largest audience that I en- 
countered in any class-room. My German was still too sketchy to seek out 
any of the celebrities at whose feet I sat, but on my next visit I brought an 
introduction from the translator of his Essence of Christianity. ‘The 
impression derived from the spacious Aula was confirmed in the quiet of 
his library. Here was a man to whom every moment was precious. No 
German scholar since Mommsen has approached him in world-wide fame 
or surpassed him in the enduring value of his work. 

Economics were authoritatively represented by the veterans Adolf 
Wagner and Gustav Schmoller. ‘The former, on whose rather stodgy 
text-books generations of students had been reared, was a dour Prussian, 
whose lectures lacked colour and verve. Schmoller, who came from the 
south, had a livelier manner and a wider scope. His most enduring work 
was accomplished in economic and administrative history. He was the 
oracle of the so-called Historical School, the entithesis of the Jaissez-faire 
liberblism of Brentano, and his Seminar turned out as many competent 
scholars as in earlier decades had sprung from the loins of Ranke and Sybel, 
Mommsen and Waitz. He summoned the State to show a vigorous lead 
in social reform, and in the early days of the Reich he had been denounced 
by Treitschke as a Socialist of the Chair. He replied in a little book 
entitled Der Kathedersozialismus, in which he expounded the ideology 
which subsequently found expression in Bismarck’s insurance legislation 
and is now known as the Welfare State. 

None of the Professors except Treitschke looked so imposing as Gierke, 
the latest of the apostolic succession of German jurists which began with 
Eichhorn and Savigny. ‘Gierke’s Althusius,’ wrote Lord Acton to me in 
his magisterial way, ‘is the best book on modern political thinking,’ and 
very good it is. He was the perfect Nordic type of which the race fanatics 
such as Gobineau, Houston Stewart Chamberlain and Rosenberg loved 
to dream. His profound interpretations of the political and legal ideas 
of the Middle Ages were introduced to English readers by Maitland, from 
whom I carried a letter of introduction. In certain ways he seemed to 
belong to an earlier generation. A son of the north German countryside, 
he disliked big cities. He thought with Carlyle that the most precious of 
the rights of man is the right to be firmly and wisely ruled, and he disliked 
Bulow’s concessions a democratic age. Bulow used to say that Imperial 
Germany represented a happy blend of the hard Prussian north with the 
softer and more liberal south. Of such a fusion there was in the great 
jurist no trace. 

A gentler and more modern type was represented by Paulsen, the leading 
philosopher of the University, who deserves the eulogy in Wickham Steed’s 
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Through Thirty Years and whose friendly welcome in response to an 
introduction from an old pupil I recall with gratitude. His book on Kant 
was the first German interpretation of the greatest of modern thinkers 
that I read. Though none of the Berlin Professors could be called Liberals 
in the political sense, he was modern in his outlook and no slavish believer 
in the gospel of force. 

The University was not the sole magnet that drew me to Berlin, for the 
capital provided the opportunity to sample the press, to hear the leading 
preachers, to attend a session of the Reichstag and to see the Kaiser. If 
in scholarship, Germans were in the van, in political maturity they lagged 
far behind. ‘Though the anti-socialist law of 1878 had lapsed in 1890, 
the Social Democrats under the lead of Liebknecht and Bebel were still 
regarded by the Government as beyond the pale. Vorwarts, their official 
organ, was not on sale at the bookstalls of the State railways, and on the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle of Sedan the Kaiser denounced a 
party numbering millions of his subjects as a traitorous gang. Except for 
a few intellectuals such as Bernstein the members were working men from 
the towns of the Protestant north. Socialism was at least as distasteful 
to the bourgeoisie as to the nobility, the Junkers, the great industrialists 
and the Court. Moreover the gulf between the Jaissez-faire Radicals 
under Eugen Richter and the Socialists was too deep to form an effective 
Opposition. ‘The spectacular triumphs of Bismarck had paralysed the 
Liberal party in Prussia, and the economic doctrines of its few survivors 
confined its appeal to the middle class. As a Gladstonian Liberal I found 
none of the parties to my taste. 

Nothing so forcibly struck an English student of the political scene as 
the impotence of the Reichstag, irreverently described as a fig-leaf to 
cover the nakedness of autocracy. Though elected by manhood suffrage, 
it was limited in its functions and frustrated by the rivalries of its groups. 
The Government floated complacently on the prestige of the Bismarckian 
era, and except among the Socialists there was little desire for a larger 
freedom. ‘The middle class were much more interested in literature and 
the arts than in public affairs. As Bulow confessed in 1913, the Germans 
were an unpolitical people. In a remarkable volume of lectures entitled 
Regierung und Volkswille Hans Delbruck, editor of the Preussische 
Jahrbucher, described the Bismarckian constitution as the ideal blend of a 
powerful executive with adult male suffrage, a free Press and Parliamentary 
control of finance. 

The Kaiser commanded neither the reverence nor affection which his 
grandfather inspired, but his charm—when he cared to exercise it—and 
versatility were universally recognised. With Bismarck sulking at 
Friedrichsruh and the aged Hohenlohe in the Chancellor’s Palace in the 
Wilhelmstrasse, the last of the Hohenzollerns had the stage to himself— 
which was just what he desired. Critics had to be careful about /ese- 
majeste, but Maximilian Harden, the most intrepid journalist of his time, 
helped to keep the waters from stagnation. His pungent little weekly 
Die Zukunft was everywhere on sale, and I becam< a diligent reader. The 
Vossische Zeitung, commonly known as Tante Voss, the favourite organ 
of the middle class Intelligentsia, was mildly—very mildly—liberal in 
politics but admirable in the cultural sphere. While the Kreuzzeitung 
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voiced the views of the Junkers and Germania spoke for the Catholics, 
the Berlin Tageblatt—soon to reach its zenith under Theodor Wolff— 
catered for a left-centre clientele. ‘The illustrated weeklies, the Pliegende 
Blatter and Simplicissmus, allowed themselves audacities which the 
dailies feared to display. ‘The multiplicity of parties suited the Govern- 
ment which could always play them off against each other at the cost of 
some trifling concession. None of the Chancellors was more skilful in 
handling the Reichstag than the supple Bulow, always referred to as 
‘the eel’ by Kiderlen, the rough-tongued Swatrian Foreign Minister. 
The Reichstag debates struck me as rather in the nature of a sham fight 
since the Government could not be otherthrown and always got its way 
in the end, if necessary by a dissolution. 

In addition to politics and scholarship, Berlin had a stronger claim than 
any other German city to be called the home of the arts. Menzel, die 
kleine Excellenz as he was called from his diminutive stature, perhaps the 
greatest German painter since Holbein, might be seen in his favourite 
corner in a cafe on the Potsdamer Platz. Lenbach lived in Munich, but 
his portraits of Bismarck, Moltke and the old Emperor were familiar in 
the north. Joachim reigned in the Hochschule at Charlottenburg, and I 
could enjoy his famous Quartett for a shilling or two at the Singakademie. 
Weingartner was in the first blush of his fame as a conductor, and at the 
Opera Wagner was to be heard almost every week. For a music-lover 
like myself Berlin was the Promised Land. ‘The repertory at the 
Schauspielhaus included Lessing, Goethe and Schiller, Kleist, Grillparzer 
and Hebbel among the classics, while Gustav Freytag’s Die Journalisten, 
the historical dramas of Wildenbruch, who had Hohenzollern blood in 
his veins, and the problem plays of Wedekind were popular items. New 
pieces could be tested at the Deutsches Theater and the Lessing Theater. 

The brightest stars in the literary firmament were Hauptmann and 
Sudermann, whose best work for the state was done by the time they 
were forty. Hauptmann’s Dre Weber, a grim study of strikes and star- 
vation in his native Silesia in the forties, had flustered the authorities for a 
moment, but the patient workers of Germany needed the horrors and 
privations of the First World War to goad them into revolution. Die 
Versunkene Glocke, in a very different genre, was a favourite with romantic 
youth. There was no romance in Sudermann’s tragedy of Heimat (better 
known as Magda) which might have been written for Duse who carried its 
fame all over the world; and Johannisfeuer, with the author’s stark East 
Prussian background, was scarcely less in demand. Among foreign 
dramatists Ibsen was supreme years before London audiences took him 
to their heart. Oscar Wilde stood some way behind; Bernard Shaw only 
reached the German stage in the new century. Shakespeare was always 
in season. French plays were rarely given, though the Dame aux Camelias, 
La Tosca and L’ Aiglon were occasionally heard. Among novels Gustav 
Freytag’s lengthy series Die Annen, so popular in the seventies and eighties, 
was losing its appeal as the epic of German unification became a memory, 
but his Soll und Haben was still widely read. Felix Dahn’s Ein Kampf 
um Rom and Georg Ebers’ Eine degyptische Konigstochter stood together 
and without rivals in the category of German historical novels. In the 
field of poetry people were beginning to talk of Stefan George. Nietsche’s 
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Zarathustra was the bible of impetuous youth. ‘The picture galleries, 
though not to be compared with London and Paris, Vienna and Dresden, 
Florence and Madrid, made a good show. 

Though the Lutheran Church, like the Orthodox Church in Russia, 
seemed to the Social Democrats little. more than a bulwark of the political 
and economic status quo, there were some earnest men in the pulpits and 
the Inner Mission carried on its beneficent activities. ‘The most remark- 
able Lutheran divine was Stocker, who had won fame as the champion of a 
mild brand of Christian Socialism and had enjoyed the patronage of the 
Kaiser before his accession to the throne. His hour had been brief, for 
he lapsed into anti-Semitism. He was now little more than the shadow 
of his former self, but he remained an inspiring preacher, though his 
congregation was small. Very different was Dryander, the Court Chaplain, 
whose sermons were more conventional and whose church was always full. 
He was sometimes considered too much of a courtier, but his visits to 
Doorn many years later shewed that he was not a mere fair-weather friend. 
His memoirs leave a pleasant impression, and it is a feather in his cap that 
he was persona grata both at Potsdam and Friedrichsruh. While neither 
Stocker nor Dryander was much of a scholar, Soden, the third of the 
celebrated preachers, was a Professor and a distinguished authority on the 
New Testament. ‘lhe Kaiser was a Liberal in theology, as he shewed by 
his friendship with Harnack and in his remarkable declaration on 
Delitzsch’s Babel und Bibel. 

My three autumn months in Berlin in 1895 provided an elementary 
knowledge of the people and institutions. I had begun to get the feel of 
the country, to learn how Germans looked at the world, to realise their 
energy and thoroughness, to note their pride in their new-found unity, 
their uninhibited delight in their growing prosperity, their confidence in 
their embattled strength, their worship of efficiency, their zeal for education, 
their respect for learning, their regrettable indifference to politics, their 
tacit acceptance of authoritarian rule. Above all I had lifted a corner of 
the veil from the inexhaustible treasure-house of German scholarship. 
I left the capital a few days before the Jameson Raid and the Kruger 
telegram opened a new and unhappy chapter in Anglo-German relations. 

To be continued. 
G. P. Goocu. 


FRA ANGELICO 


ORN in the Apennines in the deep valley called the Mugello 

between their heights and Florence and with the name of Guido di 

Pietro, Fra Angelico began his life in 1387 and died in Rome in 1455 
after having become the most outstanding painter of the first half of the 
fifteenth century. Five hundred years therefore have now passed 
since he added to the development of Italian painting an elevation, a 
purity and a refinement which lift and refresh our hearts with a wonder 
and a freshness not so different from that which always comes to us in the 
places sacred to St. Francis of Assisi. But last year the Vatican combined 
with the Government of Italy (with which it now works so closely) to 
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give a special exhibition which added to the fragrance which he diffuses 
through Florence and Tuscany the manifestation of how his genius 
advanced and ripened after he came to Rome. It also showed the range 
and power of his genius in a way never before offered to the world; and 
now that the exhibition has closed and we are left once more with the 
cloisters of San Marco at Florence or the chapel of Nicholas V in the 
Vatican as the two special places where his power and spirit are most 
evident, one is grateful to recall and to offer to others a record of the way 
that the Centenary exhibitions have added to our knowledge and 
appreciation of the painter who said that he who paints Christ must live 
in Christ. 

Herr Bruhl, an Austrian savant who long busied himself with the 
monumental task of writing a history of art in Rome, said of the Fra 
Angelico chapel in the Vatican that no other place in Rome so well reveals 
in its morning freshness the spring of the fifteenth century or keeps it 
so intact. If that was true of this one chapel how much of youth and 
spring and morning came to the Vatican when the approach to the chapel 
was through a collection which showed Fra Angelico in a range and power 
of which few of his admirers had conceived. Then indeed might one 
recall the question of Herr Bruhl whether there was not something like 
the song of birds in the spontaneous joy with which this dear Dominican 
recaptures the freshness of spring and of May as we enjoy them in Vald’ 
Arno. In the clear blue and yellow of his colours, changing often to the 
rose pink and the fresh green which we associate with a sunny day, there 
comes a sense of forget-me-not, of primulas, of anemones, of the first 
leaves of willow or beech. There is even something flowerlike in the 
slender urgency and the fine sincerity of his groups of human figures. 
So the Exhibition, as long as it was in the Vatican, added to those crowded 
galleries, and those unsurpassed frescoes which depict the relation of 
Christ and his Church to the vast complex issues of human history and 
fate, the mildness, the bloom and the gleam of the scenery which enveloped 
Florence. One, felt more than ever before the painter’s joy in the play- 
fulness of his fancy and in the shimmering colours with which he clothes 
his singing angels as they share in the stilled rapture of his Annunciations 
or of his Coronations of the Madonna. It is all so exquisitely virginal 
that it feels unearthly. It seems at times to verge on a friar’s dream and 
to have a suspicion of fragility; it can be even a trifle monotonous. But 
after Fra Angelico came to Rome, his pictures became closer to reality, 
the reality seen by the naked eye as it looks not only on Churches but on 
streets and squares. With colonnades and other architectural details, 
real space and real perspective came into his pictures at the same time as 
his imagination was given freer play. His style from being fanciful and 
elusive became monumental; he learnt, too, the object of a monument 
which is to lend—if not eternity at least—duration to a moment of time. 
He left his dreamy raptures and his quaint playful decorativeness to 
confront the actual realities of earthly rule which has power to condemn 
a man or let him go. His faith confronted imperial authority. And so 
as he surveys the Church facing Cesar, he reaches towards the style of 
Piero della Francesca who was summoned to Rome by Nicholas V at the 
same time. Nowhere in fact is there such a concentrated ensemble of 
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what he could achieve as in his Vatican chapel. Yet there were many who 
felt that if they had to choose between it and the frescoes of San Marco, 
they could enjoy the Exhibition more after it had moved to Florence, 
where he lived and worked as a Dominican in his own Priory and where 
his painting was so closely related to the Gospel. 

This Exhibition added to the separate opportunities of Florence and 
Rome some remarkable examples of pictures much less familiar even to 
the student of art. These come from places so far apart as Boston, 
Princeton, San Francisco, Dublin, Berlin, Paris, Turin, Forli and Madrid. 
A very interesting one came from Sheffield, the possession of Mr. 
Hawkins Jones. But the most valuable came from Cortona, Perugia and 
Monte Carlo which show the painter working on a larger scale and coming 
closer to the world of flesh and blood. The saints in these are more like 
those of Pinturicchio—real men though with the beauty of holiness in 
their faces. In the pictures from Cortona and Perugia we see him actually 
painting a good portrait. But these are not typical of his genius which 
many admire most for its highly individual success within its limitations, 
the limitations that marked his youth. What he could do even within 
these limitations showed extreme skill and enterprising constructiveness 
as well as excellent taste. But, of course, his special gift was decorative. 
It was not drama, for though he could as in the Massacre of the Innocents 
show a real horror, he more often tells his story as though it were a fairy- 
tale, as for instance in the ordeals of Cosmas and Damian. To tell the 
precise truth, there is a certain suggestion of weakness in the style of 
certain of his Madonnas; they simper and their cheeks are rounded with 
excessive plumpness, as some of his saints and angels have the air of 
refined milkmaids in a pious mood. There is nothing of this, happily, 
when he turns to depict Christ Himself, that figure in which so many 
artists have so signally failed. The Christs of Fra Angelico vary far from 
the resignation in every line of the nude body in the Crucifixions to the 
bearded figures bland and gracious, yet kingly, of the Transfiguration, 
the Ascension and the Last Judgment. 

When the Exhibition in Rome was opened a succession of Italian 
savants gave lectures in the Accademia of San Luca amply illustrated with 
slides on the painter’s place in the Dominican Renaissance, his relation 
to Saint Antonino who afterwards wrote a Summa Theologica, on his 
treatment of real space in realation to ideal space, on the human tale 
he has to tell, and finally on his relation to his Florentine contemporaries. 
He had among painters a special affinity to Masaccio, but we must not 
forget that he was living in the same Florence as Brunelleschi and Ghiberti. 
All these had something to tell him as well as the living people of that 
Florence which preceded Lorenzo il Magnifico and which centred still on 
Cosimo dei Medici, thus giving the saint a special interest in the story of 
Cosmas and Damian. In his backgrounds we see the Florentine scene, 
conventional, certainly, but none the less carefully observed, we see the 
flowers that grew in the gardens, and we see the costumes of the time. 
We see also the Friars, both Dominicans and Franciscans (a horde of 
Franciscans being in one picture pitchforked into hell) and we see the 
meeting so beautifully pictured later by Luca della Robbia. 

Fra Angelico in fact was not only a painter but a thoughtful preacher 
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working closely with Saint Antonino. What marks him is the balance of 
the saintly friar with the genius of an artist as Hopkins combined the 
Jesuit with the consummate poet. He had the most delicate feeling for 
colour and form, not least the human form which he depicts when he 
wants with great exactness though always without any sensuous appeal; 
then too he had a superb sense of composition. Whatever his subject he 
knew just how to arrange and how to paint it, combining a close attention 
to nature with the strongest atmosphere of personal piety, as delicacate 
as it was ardent. For his soul, like his eye, was sensitiveness itself. With 
this delicacy he combined strength, variety and splendour in that incom- 
parable ensemble which is the speciality of genius, an ensemble never so 
well displayed as in these two exhibitions, they had also the advantage of 
being well hung against a background of grey holland which well set 
off their brilliant colours and their gold. To this were added the most 
modern arrangements of lighting, not to speak of what Italian sun gives 
to both the loggia of Raphael and the cloister of San Marco. All these 
combined to make an event in the study of art and in the appreciation of a 
painter whose spirit was so pure and yet so lovable that he gives more than 
most painters the sense of being a companion and a friend. 

ROBERT SENCOURT. 


THE NEW GERMAN DRIVE TO THE EAST 


E met a German at Jedda whose name was Mohamed. His eyes 

were blue, and he smiled broadly as he explained that he had 

recently been converted to Islam. We could not press him too 
hard to explain his reasons for this conversion. Too many Germans have 
recently become Moslems, not only in order to penetrate into Saudi 
Arabia, but also in Syria and Egypt. A large number of Germans have 
married Arab women. In Damascus, Beirut, and Cairo, and in all the 
capitals of the Near East, the Germans give one a strong impression that 
the Drive to the East has been resumed. Colonel Nasser, the master of 
Egypt, called on Colonel Skorzeny when he intended to form the “Suez 
Commandos” which would chase the English out of the Canal Zone; 
the Egyptian industrialists, thanks to the capital of German financiers, 
have been able to give a big push to their factories; most of the big works 
in Egypt have been financed by Western Germany. In Syria, General 
Adib Chichakli, and, before him, Marshal Husni Zaim, engaged ex-nazi 
officers to train the recruits of the Syrian Army, who march to-day to the 
goose-step. The Lebanon has signed agreements with Bonn, and several 
big German business concerns have opened branches in Beirut. The 
Germans have also installed themselves in the Yemen, where the _ Imam 
Ahmad will only confide urban works to German engineers. But it is in 
Saudi Arabia that, for the last few weeks, the Germans have made their 
most sensational appearance. 

King Saud, who has just annulled his country’s agreement with the 
American Point Four, intends to revise his politcs towards the United 
States. The relations of the Court of Riad with America have become 
strained as the result of the Iraqi-American negotiations which resulted 
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in the rearmament of Iraq by the United States. Deeming Washington 
politics to be incompatible with the aims of Saudi politics, the King is 
turning to Cairo to help the Egyptian Government in creating “troubles” 
to the Anglo-Saxons in the Near East. In the first place, the idea is to 
split up the Hashemites of the Jordan from the Hashemites of Iraq, and 
to liberate Amman from British protection, and, secondly, to open the 
Saudi market to German firms and to give them priority over American 
concerns. King Saud is even thinking of replacing, very soon, the 
American experts by Germans. 

Fritz-Mohamed told us his story: the 1939 War, and the Russian 
Campaign, which he came through miraculously; misery in Berlin, and 
the good luck of engaging at Hamburg on the oil tanker recently launched 
by Saud I. At Jedda, Fritz-~-Mohamed felt quite at home. He can hardly 
speak Arabic at all, but he has learnt to recite the Moslem prayers almost 
without fault. The new convert is the pride of the Saudi Emirs, who 
invite him to their tables. Our German friend told us that he intended 
going on the pilgrimage to Mecca . . . and to bring his family to Jedda. 
Listening to Fritz-Mohamed made us think of Dr. Grobba and the 
German intrigues of the pre-War period, when numerous commercial 
travellers took the road to the East. The famous Orientalist and Moslem 
Dr. Grobba, the Reich representative to Ibn Saud, often said to the 
Wahabi King: “The Arab people are capable of educating themselves 
and do not need protectors who are really tyrants.””. To-day the Germans 
are hinting to his son, Saud I, that he can easily dispense with the 
Americans. There are too many Grobbas in the Near East. It is in the 
Arab countries that the Germans hope to revenge themselves on the 
Anglo-Saxons, and the Arab leaders are utilising the presence of the 
Germans to blackmail the English and the Americans. Dr. Schacht and 
the widow of Field Marshal Rommel have, in Cairo, spoken much of the 
Arabo-German friendships, so as not to alert the English secret services, 
but the Intelligence Service has remained powerless to stop the new 
German march to the East. Grobba, when Minister in Bagdad, set off 
the revolt of Rachid Ali Keilani in 1941. It is almost certain that other 
Grobbas are trying to-day to carry on the struggle against English influence 
in the Near East. The Germans have become quite strong in the military 
and economic circles of the States of the Arab League. 

German penetration in Saudi Arabia started at the beginning of this 
year when the Saudi Government, differing with an American construction 
company, gave contracts to two German firms, “Julius Berver,” of Wies- 
baden, and “Hansa Stahl Export Co.,” of Dusseldorf. Most of the tech- 
nicians of these two firms are Moslems converted with the help of the 
ex-Mufti of Palestine, Haj Amin el Husseini, at the time of his sojourn in 
Germany during the war. German geologists hope to explore the coast 
around Jedda, and His Majesty Saud I is granting full facilities to those 
Germans who instal themselves in his country. What will be the American 
reaction to this disquieting German invasion whose aim is to “conquer 
Saudi Arabia,” an American preserve? The English—on bad terms with 
the Court of Riad owing to the affair of the Buraimi Oasis—are exerting 
pressure on Washington to stop this German invasion. London fully 
appreciates that the Germans are most dangerous to British influence, for 
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the old German politics in the Near East has always clashed with British 
politics, , 

William II inaugurated the German Isiamic Policy when he declared 
himself, at Damascus in 1898, the “protector and friend of 300 million 
Moslems as much as the Caliph of Constantinople.” Then there was the 
project of the Bagdad Railway. Germany wanted to make use of her 
alliance with the Sultan as one of her principal levers of her world politics. 
Hitler later adopted the same Moslem policy of the Kaiser. The Nazi 
dictator several times issued messages of friendship to Arab Moslems who 
were struggling against the English in Palestine and in Iraq. This was 
the era when Arab nationalists such as the Mufti of Palestine, Haj Amin el 
Husseini, and the Lebanese Emir Chekib Arslan, were taking refuge with 
the Nazi authorities in Berlin. At this time, German secret agents were 
carrying on the struggle in the Near East against the “‘Franco-English 
Imperialism.”’ Centres of German propaganda, with the help of the 
Italian Fascists, were set up in Cairo, Damascus, Beirut, Saudi Arabia, 
and Yemen. Moslem anti-Jewish feelings were exploited to the full. 
During the war the Arabs, ostensibly, hoped for a victory for Hitler 
whom they called ‘“Abou-Ali.”” German officers cooperated with the 
Vichy forces of General Dentz to resist the Anglo-Gaullist troops who set 
out to conquer the Levant States, which were intended to be bastions for 
German penetration in the Near East. The Arabic broadcasts of Radio- 
Berlin were eagerly listened to by the Arabs. The defeat of Hitler was a 
hard blow to many Moslem circles, in spite of the entry of the Arab States 
in the war against the Reich. 

The Germans, following the example of a Lawrence, all through the 
war spoke of a “Greater Arab” movement, and Radio-Berlin always made 
use of the theme of the “Arab Nation,” one and indivisible. Taking 
advantage of this recent Germano-Arab friendship, the Germans have 
to-day resumed their march to the East. Everything is being tried on a 
large scale to permit the Germans to conquer the Near East, both econo- 
mically and culturally. German diplomats are doing their best to give 
confidence to the Arabs. Arab graduates of German universities are doing 
their utmost to create an atmosphere favourable to the German invasion. 
Political refugees from the English and the French before the war who 
found help and protection with Hitler, have not delayed to offer their 
collaboration to the German diplomats in their efforts to sign agreements 
with all the Arab countries. German goods have reappeared everywhere, 
causing serious competition to English, American, and French merchandise. 
German businessmen have even succeeded in starting commerce and 
works in Kuwait, a British Protectorate. German university missions are 
coming East once more, as are the financiers, the business-men, and the 
archaeologists. And the Germans are everywhere being welcomed asfriends. 
Beyrouth. RAYMOND LoIR. 


THOMAS MANN 


O begin with, the great German novels, for reasons too complex 
to be analysed here, are different from great English, French and 
Russian novels insofar as they are not, and are never intended to be, 
novels of manners and morals, sociological or psychological studies, but 
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more or less lyrical and poetic confessions of their authors, poems in 
prose or prose epics. “The I and the (metaphysical) world,’ Thomas 
Mann once said, “are the topics of all our thinking and writing, not the 
role which an I sees himself playing in society.” That great German 
novelist, Jacob Wassermann, only proved to be an exception when he 
once complained about the lack of a novelistic tradition in German 
literature as the French and English had. ‘Thomas Mann and Hermann 
Hesse, however, by far the two greatest German writers of our time, kept 
within the German literary tradition when writing their lyrical-meta- 
physical novels. ‘To judge them according to English or French standards 
means entirely to misjudge them. 

The more poetic a work of literature is, whether it be poetry or prose, 
the less satisfactorily can it be translated into another language. A 
German novelist really worth his name (and you do not need the fingers 
of both hands to enumerate them) always remembers Schiller’s remark 
about the novelist only being the step-brother of the poet, and writes 
his prose in the face of this authoritative statement. So, whoever is only 
able to read Thomas Mann in English, although the translator has, within 
the natural limits, done a remarkable and at times wonderful job, is just 
in the same position as a man who looks only at the backside of a beautiful 
gobelin. His prose represents, after that of Luther, Goethe and 
Nietzsche, the fourth period of modern German prose, and only a German 
so steeped in German poetry and poetic prose as, to say the truth, not 
very many contemporary Germans are, is able fully to enjoy and admire 
the extraordinary feats of his prose which is highly complex and astonish- 
ingly flexible at the same time, and full of allurements and fascinations 
never heard of before in the German language. 

No less than in his diction Thomas Mann was an innovator in the 
structure of the novel. Several writers of the last few decades have felt 
the urge to compose a new sort of novel, Proust in France, Joyce and 
Virginia Woolf in England, Kafka and Thomas Mann in Germany. As 
far as we can see he was the most successful of them all. Joyce in his 
Ulysses and, even more so, in Finnegan’s Wake, thought it necessary to 
coin new words and compounds and even invent an artificial language to 
suit his purposes, and set commentators guessing and arguing about the 
meaning of it all. Kafka, on the other hand, invented a seemingly 
realistic but actually surrealistic idiom full of private symbols which 
appear to one commentator to convey a religious message, to the other to 
be mock-religious, or despairingly irreligious, to a third humoristic, to a 
fourth obviously psychoanalytic, and so on. 

Of what sort was Thomas Mann’s innovation? In his Doctor Faustus 
he speaks of how, in music, all forms have been worn out and become 
“clichés” during the last few centuries, and he includes in this criticism, 
by implication, also the obsolete form of the classical novel. Stendhal, 
Balzac, Flaubert in France, Fielding, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Lawrence in England, Tolstoi and Dostoievsky in Russia were 
great novelists in their day, but to go on writing novels like theirs (with 
minor modifications in manner and matter) does not make sense, is of no 
literary merit and consequence. Do we not already read in Tristram 
Shandy: “Shall we for ever make new books as apothecaries make their 
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mixtures, by pouring only out of one vessel into another? Are we for 
ever to be twisting and untwisting the same rope, for ever on the same 
track, for ever at the same pace?’ But this is actually what innumerable 
novelists of all countries are doing today. The old structure of the novel, 
as the classical musical forms of the sonata and the symphony, is only 
good for parody, says Thomas Mann in his Doctor Faustus. ‘The average 
novelist, however, does not seem to be greatly disturbed by this state of 
affairs, just as the average story teller of former centuries did not bother 
about Cervantes having killed with his parodistic Don Quixote the stories 
about heroes and adventurers which we still find today in many novels 
and in innumerable films which the film industry is producing, day in 
and day out, for the consumption of the sex- and adventure-starved 
masses of our time. 

Not so Thomas Mann. What an English critic mistakenly calls 
heavy-footed and cloud-encompassed showing” in his novels is in reality 
(that is to say, in the German original) a fascinating structure the like of 
which is not to be found in any of the classical novels. His great novels, 
especially the later ones, are ‘‘musical” novels, not only because of the 
musicality of their language, but because of their structure which 
resembles complex musical forms. Already in his first novel, Budden- 
brooks, some traces of the Wagnerian Jeitmotif are to be found. Tonio 
Kroeger reveals that new artistic tendency more clearly. Even his 
Considerations of a Non-political Man, an essayistic work in which he 
desperately grappled with the questions of politics and democracy, music, 
romanticism, pessimism, metaphysics, irony and radicalism, are a sort of 
Wagnerian musical drama in which all these problems recur again and 
again in manifold variations of the main theme “What is German?” In 
the Wagnerian manner all the themes are to be found in the introduction 
which may be regarded as an overture. Joseph and his Brethren, in which 
the said critic only finds “‘diffuseness of thought and language,” is a 
wonderful and unique web of some twenty “motifs” recurring in in- 
numerable immensely witty and fine variations, as they do in Wagner’s 
Ring of the Nibelung of which, by the way, the Joseph tetralogy is a 
sympathetic ‘“‘parody.”” The texture of Doctor Faustus.is of a different 
character, for this novel constitutes what in music is called a strenger Satz. 
Only one “motif,” that of the Devil’s ambiguity (Diabolus mendax), is 
in the centre of the story, and all “‘motifs” leading up to it and emerging 
from it are variations of that “motif.” Nothing occurs in the almost 
eight hundred pages of Doctor Faustus that is not emanating from that 
“motif” of the devilish ambiguity of Hitler and National Socialism. The 
hero of this novel, a German composer—and “music,” that word with 
its many fatal associations in German philosophical and political thinking, 
is the pride and was the ruin of Germany—develops a new musical theory 
in which we recognise the totalitarianism of both National Socialism and 
Communism. ‘The music he composes—among other things an oratorio 
about the medieval Doctor Faustus who sold his soul to the devil, i.e 
the German nation which sold its soul to Hitler, and an apocalyptic 
oratorio for which Thomas Mann deliberately chose these words from the 
lamentations of Jeremiah: “We have transgressed and have rebelled: 
thou hast not pardoned, Thou hast covered with anger and persecuted 
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us: thou hast slain, thou hast not pitied. ‘Thou hast made us as the 
offscouring and refuse in the midst of the peoples’”—Adrian Leverkuehn’s 
music consists of compositions in which there is to be found “‘not a single 
free note” independent of the whole “totalitarian” texture which only 
shows derivations from an ever recurring sameness. 

The way, I said, in which Thomas Mann set out to put new life into 
the old and outworn form of the novel is more successful than that of 
Joyce and Kafka. It is so because the unsuspecting reader can read 
these novels as if they were novels of the old type, and the more intelligent 
reader will be able by and by to find out their entirely new structure. 
We must also mention that Thomas Mann, while writing Doctor Faustus, 
that terrible indictment of the most terrible regime of all times, was 
momentarily despairing of the role of art in human society and said that 
“artistic illusion and play have become intolerable,” impossible “the 
selfsufficiency of form which depicts human passions and human suffering, 
divides it up into roles, transforms it into pictures. Only the non- 
fictitious, the non-playful, the unmitigated expression of suffering in its 
actual moment is permissible.” It is one of the most fascinating 
paradoxes of Doctor Faustus that, while being an extraordinary work of 
art, it at the same time scrupulously conforms with these words which 
we find in the novel itself. That eminent Spanish philosopher José 
Ortega y Gasset once said that the correct nevel of former days has come 
to an end; its contents, motifs, entanglements, adventures can interest us 
no longer. ‘““The large rewarding mines which can be reached by every 
industrious hand are exhausted. But there remain the hidden seams, 


the galleries of exploration into the deep where perhaps the most brilliant 
crystals grow. This, however, is the task of the select.” It was Thomas 
Mann’s task. J. Lesser. 


A TALK WITH SALAZAR 


S my limousine sped along the highway that is Europe’s envy, I 
wondered how many people racing at seventy and more miles an 
hour to fashionable Estoril or Cascais would recognise Dr. Oliveira 

Salazar if he stepped out on to the tarmac. The sun was now less ferocious 
over the playful waves in the Tagus, and the fishermen’s boats rested at 
peace with the horizon. Near me holidaymakers from Great Britain, 
France, the United States, and Spain were coveting all Europe’s ration of 
sun on the white beaches—whence over four centuries ago Portuguese 
discoverers sailed to defy superstition about unknown continents. Patient 
palms, eucalyptus trees, impressive pines and acacias flashed through the 
purest air across the unclouded skyline. I recalled the remark made the 
previous day in the Portuguese capital by a foreign ambassador: “I have 
seen Professor Salazar once in two years; we shook hands at the reception 
for the Brazilian President.” I recalled a British diplomatist’s phrase: 
“T have seen the Prime Minister once in a corner, speaking to one of his 
intimates.” I recalled the words of a leading professional man in Estoril 
who has landed interests in southern Portugal: “I cannot give you any 
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personal impression of Dr. Salazar—I have never seen him, no, not once 
in my 48 years.” 

Salazar has been in undisputed power for 27 years, but, so far, none 
has induced him to allow a stamp to be issued bearing his picture or a 
statue to be put up in his honour. Before my latest audience in his home 
in a forbidding fortress near exotic Estoril I travelled to his native village, 
Santa Comba Dao, about 200 miles north of Lisbon. In the locked, 
deserted, desolate little cemetery by the tiny, austere chapel with one bell 
and one simple iron cross at Vimeiru, | studied tombstones over graves 
said to contain Salazar’s parents. Neither was identifiable. Not a word 
or date disturbed the mason’s work on local marble. The white painted 


] 


walls of the chapel remained as when a local peasant farmer and his 
strong-willed wife, 67 years ago, came along for the christening of the 
boy destined to rule Portugal for at least as long as her best known prime 
minister Pombal. In the parents’ old home with four or five simple little 
peasant-type rooms on one floor the three spinster sisters live, and here, 
on his rare visits, Salazar spends most of the day. He sleeps in an adjoining 
cottage he has bought in recent years. ‘The gracious, unailected Donar 
Martha, oldest of the family of four daughters, has recently retired after 
40 years at her head-teacher post in Santa Comba Dao. “It was mother,” 
she told me, ‘“‘who induced my brother, when he did not wish it, to accept 
the call to go to Lisbon from Coimbra University to take up his post. 
“She was the strong character.”’ 

A civilian opened the modest garden gate leading to the Premier’s 
fortress home a few yards off the main highway from Lisbon to Estoiii. 
The car stopped before a cottage by the stone walls overlooking the river, 
seemingly as wide here as the Atlantic. A man in grey uniform rang the 
bell at an adjoining door, and a girl in white cap and white uniform led me 
through high stone archways to the monastically austere waiting-room. 
A telephone in one corner looked lonely. In the other corner of the 
white-painted study rested French works, on Pascal, and a new volume 
by Raymond Aron, also a well-thumbed collection of copies of notable 
paintings. ‘The dozen simple green chairs indicated that here—without 
one picture on the cool walls to distract them as they say looking over 
Salazar’s green carpet and green soft table cloth—were heard state matters 
by the Portuguese Dictator’s Cabinet Colleagues. As my watch indicated 
the stroke of six I became conscious of his footsteps. He greeted me by 
name, warmly, with a five-finger handshake, smiled cordially, and I 
sensed, again, the hypnotic power of the great sad eyes. ‘The man so few 
Portuguese have seen in the last 27 years pointed to the light-coloured 
narrow stairs before us. I led the way to the small first floor study, with 
its tube-backed chairs and settee. Deep-set, brown, wholly immobile, 
the eyes change gladly, but rarely, from seriousness, concentration, 
respect for any fresh or original phrase to mischievous laughter and gaiety. 
The voice, inadequate to express the flow of slowly-spoken and meticu- 
lously conceived phrases, is aided by both hands. 

Salazar asked at once about impressions of the Big Four in Geneva, 
the Glaoui in Morocco, Peron and Tito. Few dictators I have met— 
Peron and Tito, or Ibn Saud and de Gaulle—have been as ready to say, 
“T am puzzled by this,’ or, “I do not understand this,” or, ““What is your 
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opinion on this—it seems to me that... .’’ Had Eisenhower gone too 
far on the road towards the Russians? Had the Russians given anything, 
sought to appease anywhere, beyond personal gestures of friendship? 
The West had beaten the Germans but had it not lost the war? What of 
East Germany and the other satellite States? The Russians were not 
willing to unify Germany. Why should they be? Then came Churchill 
and Eden. “Churchills do not come often in a century, and you must 
take the best available. Was Eden not a good Foreign Secretary for long?” 
Next Geneva. “You mean that we shall not have war—that has long 
been my opinion too.” I reminded him he had said this to me in 
November 1953, when the clouds seemed thick, dark, low, over the world. 
He rejoined, as if discussing a previous day’s conversation, ‘And I also 
said to you the situation would continue as it is now for a long while, 
this cold war.”” There was a pause and he added, ““The Russians know 
that, if there is any incursion there, the satellites will break away, maybe 
are beginning to do so now.” 

Argentina, which I had left about two weeks earlier, obviously en- 
thralled the Dictator. He wanted to know more of ex-President Peron’s 
Cabinet difficulties, commented shrewdly on the eve of the other 
dictator’s fall: ““But Peron is a strong man, has held full power; would the 
Minister of the Interior have been able to carry out the changes in the 
Church with the President’s disapproval?” I explained that Peron was 
not aware of everything done in his name in a country 22 times the area 
of England and Wales, particularly as he spent every day from 6.20 a.m. 
to noon in a series of half-hour conferences with all kinds of callers. 
Salazar sympathetically sighed, ‘““The real trouble is that the head of 
State is so often all alone.” 1 countered, ““How, Excellency, have you 
managed about that?’’ He dismissed the problem. “I have never sought 
power, never wanted power for itself. Some people want, some must 
have power, maybe too much power.” He turned to the Glaoui of 
Marrakech and France and North Africa. Did the Moroccans in Rabat 
and the Valley of Ourika make me feel they were ready for full self- 
government? I replied that maybe they were not, but added, “Bevin 
gave it to more backward Libya.’’ He commented, ‘From all I gather 
the Moroccans are not yet in a position to take over national independence, 
though there may have been errors in government by the French. If they 
do not get freedom there will be appalling slaughter, and, if they do, what 
about the lessons of history? Did Hitler not realise the vital importance 
to the safety of Europe in the retention of power in North Africa, opposite 
the Mediterranean? He planned the Rommel campaign accordingly.” 
Why was Egypt helping to expel France from Morocco—and having her, 
presumably, replaced by someone else? Did Egypt gain? 

Few Portuguese have equalled the brilliance of young Salazar’s school 
and academic career. The shy boy went to Vizeu Seminary Secondary 
School, thence to Coimbra. He indulged in a little journalism, con- 
tributing under a pseudonym to Catholic newspapers and joining the 
Christian Democratic University group. In 1921 he was elected to the 
National Assembly and is credited with having spent only one or two days 
before leaving it in despair. His one journey abroad is believed to have 
been made was to Funchal, capital of Madeira, where in April 1925 he 
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delivered an address. In June of the same year he asked himself before 
the Spanish Portuguese Congress for the Promotion of Social Sciences— 
“How can we afford to limit our liberties? Can some solution be found so 
that the State shall neither succumb from continual changes of its 
institutions nor decay into an inert mass suffocating the urge of liberty 
beneath the weight of its power long after the creative life of its traditional 
government has been exhausted?’ Next year came the soldiers’ 
Revolution and he was asked to become Minister of Finance. The 
finances were discovered to be in a state beyond credence. Portugal had 
suffered about 43 cabinets, eight presidents and twenty risings since the 
proclamation of the Republic in 1910. Salazar asked for dictatorial powers, 
was refused, and returned in a few days to Coimbra and a professor’s 
salary that did not enable him to travel to see his invalid mother at Santa 
Comba Dao as regularly as he wished. In 1928 Marshal Carmona became 
President and at once invited him to come to Lisbon on his own terms. 
He accepted, assumed duty on April 28, and instantly cut expenses 
ruthlessly except on the Army. He became dictator on the eve of his 
39th birthday. When all powers had been granted to him he said, “I 
know very well what I want, and where I am going, but do not ask me to 
reach my goal in a few months.” 

For decades, some say a century, Portugal had not known a budget 
without a deficit. When he left the Ministry of Finance in 1940 the 
favourable balances for 12 years totalled around {25,000,000 and they 
have always been on the right side since. In 1953 he launched a six year 
development plan aimed at raising the standard of living in the Azores, 
Madeira, Portuguese territories in Asia, Africa and India, {171,000,000 
being set aside for agriculture, industry, communications, transport and 
technical schools. 


He had all the necessary power from the beginning and formally 
became Prime Minister in 1932. He drafted a new Constitution in which 
Jesuit jurists are said to have collaborated. Political parties disappeared 
and the Republic was turned into a Corporative regime. His view was 
that “Liberalism and Democracy have worn themselves out during the 
last century.’’ Press freedom ceased, and today papers still publish a 
panel declaring the issue has been examined by the Censor. The censor- 
ship was lifted for a few days in 1945 in preparation for the General 
Election of November 18. He hoped that the elections “‘would be as free 
as in England,”’ but a number of opposition organisers were imprisoned, 
meetings banned in various places, and several other newspapers 
suspended. Roads have been built and bridges, and dams, schools have 
sprung up; the universities are dealing with much larger numbers of 
students. Cinemas show sordid United States films, almost exactly as in 
the most backward, declining and impoverished towns in the British 
Midlands on every Sunday afternoon. But there can be little doubt that 
the happiness of the average man and woman in town and country appears 
to be at least as great as among the folk blessed or cursed with a television 
set, a refrigerator, electric toaster, and baby car. There is peace in people’s 
faces, contentment, maybe too much peace and poise. 


GEORGE BILAINKIN. 





SOVIET SCHOLARSHIP LOOKS EAST 
Pry iccctosic: moves by the Soviet Union are seldom unaccompanied 


by ideological preparation. It has been observed before that abrupt 
changes in policy, which have from time to time proved so embarass- 
ing to foreign Communist parties, almost always coincide with opportunist 
rather than fundamental planning. If this principle holds good at the 
present time (and there seems no good reason why it should not) there 
are many indications that Russia has been planning for several years for a 
systematic penetration of the East by means of more and more trained 
native Russian experts. ‘That the Soviets mean business—particularly in 
the oil-rich and vulnerable Middle East—is seen by the almost frantic 
nature of the present development in Oriental and Islamic studies, and 
African studies for that matter, now under way. This does not, of course, 
mean that the suppression of Oriental communities within the Union has 
in any way abated: there are, on the contrary, indications that Central 
Asia is once again the scene of a hunt for “Anglo-American agents.” 
But Lenin’s dictum: “let us turn to Asia—with its help we shall reach the 
confines of the West’’ seems to be the basis of current Kremlin activities. 
Russian orientalism—with a few notable exceptions—has generally been 
characterised by a critical, destructive attitude towards Asian cultures. 
Even in Tsarist times the most extraordinary theories about, say, the rise 
of Islam, were current and seriously advanced. Some of these were that 
Mohammed never existed*; or that Islam developed after the Crusades, 
or that the Koran was written in the fifteenth century. Partly due to this 
confused academic heritage, and mainly because of the necessity to make 
all history conform with Communist doctrine, post-Revolutionary 
Orientalism in the Soviet Union has been largely discounted by serious 
students elsewhere. ‘The present feverish activity in the Communist 
homeland’s oriental sphere is twofold: to provide grammars and dic- 
tionaries of the main Eastern and African languages for the use of Russians 
and to rewrite oriental history from a doctrinaire point of view. Said 
to have been compiled in the extraordinarily short period of three years, 
the Academy of Sciences has just issued Hindi-Russian, Chinese-Russian 
and Urdu-Russian dictionaries. The Uzbek Academy of Sciences is the 
centre for research work on Middle Eastern historical subjects, while an 
important new periodical Soviet Orientalism began appearing in May, 1955. 
The relatively slow progress of Communist belief in the East as 4 whole is 
seen by Smirnov, in a new and authoritative work (Islamic Studies in 
Russia) to be due to the opposition of the Moslem clergy. These, of 
course, are characterised as agents of Anglo-American imperialism: 
“Much more attention must be paid to unmasking the contemporary role 
of Islam as a support for the exploiter classes and colonial regimes, to 
disclosing the reactionary, anti-popular essence of the ideology of pan- 
Islamism and pan-Turkism, used primarily by the American imperialists 
to enslave the peoples of the east.” 
A recent issue of the important review Kommumnist contains a lengthy 
recapitulation of the role which Russian orientalism has played. It notes 
that work is now being done at Moscow University on the capitalism of 


* Morozov's contention. 
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Turkey and India, while scholars at the Institute of Oriental studies are 
working on, among other things, the literature and economy of South- 
East Asia and the Arab East. Apart from arming Communist Russians 
with information about the non-Soviet East, the scope of these activities 
is admitted to be aimed at making Soviet versions of history acceptable 
to orientals as a whole. The phase when all national leaders other than 
Communists were stigmatised as ‘reactionaries’ is over. Gandhi and 
Kamal of Turkey, for example, formerly seen as arch-plotters of 
capitalism, are now hailed as ‘progressive workers against imperialism.’ 
A book on the Sudan sees the Mahdi rising as almost a Communist one: 
insofar as it is now officially recognised by Moscow as an attempt by 
downtrodden peasants to fight landlordism and foreign intervention. 
Africa, too, is to receive greater attention. One report states that ‘“‘our 
African studies in particular are badly organised. There are very few 
experts. Only the Institute of Ethnography studies the African countries, 
with the exception of Egypt.” 

There are very many indications that Russian engineers, diplomats and 
others in the Middle East are far better briefed about the history, customs 
and outlook of the local populations than was formerly the case. Among 
them there is a larger number of people who have some knowledge of the 
various Eastern languages. A certain pious but not entirely naive divine 
of my acquaintance who has recently met quite a number of Russians in 
his Eastern homeland wrote to me: “You would be surprised, as I have 
been, at the change in the nature of the Russians who are replacing those 
we formerly knew as ignorant and technically-minded workers. Can it 
be a coincidence that many of them seem to know a great deal about one 
or two aspects of Eastern civilisation? Their knowledge, so far as I can 
determine, is not extremely deep. It is, nevertheless, considerable in 
comparison to the indifference shown by their predecessors. The only 
way in which I can describe their attitude to you is to say that they talk 
and act in a way closely similar to those Germans who visited us in fair 
numbers some twenty years ago, and who took such a keen interest in all 
our affairs.’’ Apart from the material aid which Russia has been offering 
somewhat lavishly to more than one Eastern nation, and the willingness 
which she has expressed to be represented as an Asiatic power at the next 
world Asian-African Conference, the number of books which Moscow is 
reported to be buying in the East is enormous. 

The motives behind these moves seem plain enough if one seeks for the 
classical Communist doctrinal attitude. The theory of revolution holds 
that the collapse of existing regimes is to be engineered in order that 
conditions suitable for Communist revolt in every country should obtain. 
The first requirement for such a collapse is stated to be internal confusion. 
This can be the only reason why Russia supports alternately Eastern 
governments and their opponents within the gates. Hence it is difficult 
to understand the reasoning of those who say that governments associating 
with Russia economically or otherwise are likely to come under Kremlin 
control at one biow. Communist policy so far does not seem to have been 
thus at all. It is just that, for the moment, it is that particular government’s 
turn to receive support. When the opposition has become sufficiently 
‘promising,’ then it will receive the doubtful honour of Russian support. 
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Sooner or later, reason the Reds, internal conditions will be ripe for 
revolution. Then the local Communists will seize power and hand it 
over to Russia. SAYED EL HASHIMI. 





WINTER SUN 
The roistering sun, drunk on his golden wine, 
Swaggers across the winter fields, 
Melting the ice in ditch and lane, 
Caressing black and frozen boughs 
With honeyed love, 
While from the tangled woods 
The rooks like a black fountain lift and fall 
Catching upon their sombre wings 
That rapturous fire; 
And even the old scarecrow, cold and wan, 
Turns his blind turnip face towards the sun 
To feel in his bleak bones the warmth of Spring. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


They never knew the earth, 
The benison of rain; 
No sunlight brought to birth 
These petals; they remain 
With each immobile head 
In frozen symmetry: 
Never were flowers so dead 
As these that cannot die. 
Douc Las GIBSON. 





LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


THE POETRY OF WILLIAM EMPSON 


Collected Poems contains only a little that will be new to readers of Mr. 
Empson’s Poems (1935) and The Gathering Storm (1940). The notes—about 
which Mr. Empson need not be so apologetic—expanded or modified where 
necessary, again accompany the poems. It would, as he suggests, be an imper- 
tinence to assume, in the reader, the oddments of specialised knowledge here 
and there necessary, particularly in this very cerebral poetry—‘“‘clotted” he 
calls it—which must, in any case, make considerable demands on the reader. 
Moreover, his own haste to point out the—sometimes—only tenuous connection 
between source and use of it, disarms the captious critic. In any case, these 
notes are concerned, not only with factual information or with providing 
solutions to Mr. Empson’s punning jig-saws. More seriously, they amplify a 
theme or an argument, and may vary between an essential clue to the under- 
standing of a poem and the most tentative and diffident exploring of it. Often, 
they are great fun to read, anyway. 

It is fashionable to consider Mr. Empson’s best poems to be those early ones 
which rejoiced in an exuberant use of geometrical and mathematical shapes and 
images and symbols. To the present reviewer, those poems, clever, contrived, 
self-conscious, absorbed with theory, seem only a stage in the poet’s develop- 
ment. In them, the distinguished critic is teaching his theses to walk. They 
do walk—and dance and stand on their heads, too, in the most diverting manner 
—but their creator pulls the strings. ‘The business of poetry is, among much 
else, to gather up the disparate strands of experience into a sudden brilliant 
illumination. In this business, the box of tricks, of course, has its part. But 
so has the communication by the writer of his intuitive grasp of the intangible, 
the unreachable except through poetry. It is surely (if Sir Richard Livingstone’s 
phrase may be adapted) the cross-fertilisation of theory and experience which 
gives Mr. Empson’s later poetry the living tissue and the soul which the earlier 
work lacks. 

Some of the poems, “China,” for instance, can almost be experienced as two 
separate poems. It is, perhaps, this dual-ness which is responsible for the 
downfall of his young imitators. It looks so easy, the flat monochrome, the 
rhyming pun, the sly dig, the intellectual jig-saw. But Mr. Empson, in his 
later work, uses these merely to help to communicate his vision. They are part 
of the means, not the end. Look, for example, at the flat brush-work in the 
short poem “Let It Go”. Apparently loose-limbed, nonchalant, casual, this 
poem—if one allows it enough rope—-will uncover the murderous emotional 
possibilities in: ““The talk” that “would talk and go so far aslant . . .” that it 
could end in “. .. madhouse .. .””. Under the laconic surface, there is a painful 
consciousness of the magnetic pull towards disaster, beneath those seemingly 
harmless arguments. Everyone knows that treacherous undertow, concealed, 
until too late, by the apparently everyday nature of the “talk”. It is here 
illuminated as only a poet could do it, and its effect is far more potent than even, 
for example, “Earth has Shrunk in the Wash’’, powerful as this poem is, and 
prophetic and terrible. All the fireworks are here, the puns and the puzzles 
(with solutions provided); but it is the quiet, controlled, unforced “Let It Go” 
that causes the hair to stand on end. This is the most considerable poetry for 
nearly a decade, and behind it there is power still in reserve. LovepAY MARTIN. 
Collected Poems, by William Empson. Chatto & Windus. ros. 6d. 


DR. JOHNSON 


Apart from the title in the Reynard Library of Messrs. Rupert Hart-Davis, 
this must be the most varied and compendious one-volume edition of Johnson 
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which we have. Here, the great Doctor’s dealing with language—in letters, 
essays, prayers and meditations, in poems, journals, drama, and romance, as 
well as in the spoken work—is representatively set forth. Mr. Chapman has 
cast his net widely, and decided on miscellany rather than volume as the touch- 
stone of his catch. ‘Thus, The Vanity of Human Wishes is the only work we are 
given complete. Agreeing maybe with Dr. Leavis, the editor has sparingly 
salvaged Johnson’s verse (including, however, some Latin compositions upon 
whose ivory, it may be said, the sonorous author cut his mild-teeth). Mz: 
Chapman’s selection from the prose is generous and multivarious. From the 
pieces chosen from those periodicals, The Rambler, The Adventurer, and The 
Idler, we see the progress of Johnson’s style from meditated weight to thoughtful 
ease. From the passages of the Dictionary, and from the prospectus to it, we 
note the order and method of his mind, as well as the uncommon range of his 
reading. ‘The editor of Shakespeare (with all his defects), the everyday humanist 
and shrewd delighted traveller of A Fournal to the Western Isles, the didactic 
parent of Rasselas, and the energetic arbiter of The Lives of the Poets—each 
persona is exhibited in turn. If any omission be spoken of, the absence of the 
many papers on Milton and Spenser in The Rambler might be mentioned. 

The occasional Johnson, as we may call! him, serious or casual as the case may 
be, is also remembered. We have his sermon on his wife’s death, his suggestion 
on the art of teaching, his prefaces written for the books of others, and his 
infrequent pamphleteering. And behind all these aspects in Mr. Chapman’s 
mirror, there is Boswell’s eminently “‘clubbable’”’ bear, rough, compassionate, 
disputative, with a melancholy fear of solitude which—to the writer—was half 
his strength. 


The contents are arranged in chronological orde | 


r; and, turning the pages, one 
realises how consistent is the image of their author in them. From the very 
first, as Boswell noted, the Johnsonian traits are evident. The preface to his 
translation of Lobo’s Abyssinta—Johnson’s earliest commissioned work 
acquaints us with the sentiment and language which his later writing endorses. 
Introducing the Portuguese explorer, he approves his veractiy and balance of 
report: ““The reader will find here no regions cursed with irremediable barren- 
ness, or blessed with spontaneous fecundation; no perpetual gloom, or unceasing 
sunshine; nor are the nations here described either devoid of all sense of 
humanity, or consummate in all private or social virtues.”” This is the line of 
prudent realism which he was to recommend, fifteen years later, in the fourth 
number of The Rambler. 

Much is made of Johnson’s Augustanism; and in many ways we see his figure 
as a monument to the culture of the time: lucid, practical, and socially-minded. 
But in one respect, at least, he stands apart from his characteristic contem- 
poraries. The typical Augustan placed religion under the guidance of reason: 
Johnson subsumed reason to religion in “The Vision of Theodore” in The 
Preceptor—a position he always accorded it. Another supra-Augustan feature 
is Johnson’s indifference to neo-classical rules, and his final appeal to ‘common- 
sense’ and ‘nature.’ The greatest of the Augustan critics plays the iconoclast in 
his own shrine. 

Johnson’s written style, as distinct from his talk, is usually described as 
abstract; but a figured or homely use of language has its allotted part in his 
prose, as when he talks, in the plan of his Dictionary, of “beating the tract of the 
alphabet with sluggish resolution,” or remarks, with reference to the life of 
Savage: ““Those are no proper judges of his conduct who have slumbered away 
their time on the down of plenty.”” Mr. Chapman is said to ‘introduce’ the 
book, but all we discover is a sixteen-line preface. There is no index, and the 
print is small. DereEK STANFORD. 
Selections from Samuel Johnson. Edited by R. W. Chapman. Oxford University Press. 155. 
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D. H. LAWRENCE AS NOVELIST 


A quarter of a century after his death the novels of D. H. Lawrence are 
receiving the critical attention that is their due. He once suggested that the 
proper function of a critic “is to save the tale from the artist who created it” 
and there is a very real sense in which Dr. Leavis’ book is devoted to saving 
Lawrence’s novels from their author. He is the first major critic to pay serious 
attention to the novels as works of art and not merely as distorting mirrors for 
Lawrence’s complex, much maligned personality. The present study was fore- 
shadowed in The Great Tradition, Dr. Leavis’ analysis of the novels of George 
Eliot, Henry James and Joseph Conrad, where, in his introductory chapter he 
described The Rainbow and Women in Love as “astonishing works of genius.” 
Now, despite his love of the exaggeration that compels attention, Dr. Leavis is 
not in the habit of making such an assertion without supplying the necessary 
proofs and readers familiar with his methods knew the proofs would appear in 
due course. 

His new book is the most important work of constructive criticism yet written 
by our finest contemporary critic, whose approach is simply stated in an 
appendix. “True respect for genius is to take it seriously and appraise it 
critically.”’ He is an enthusiastic, at times even a passionate advocate for those 
writers who, in his opinion, encompass the rare qualities of true genius, and to 
admit that certain of his claims for Lawrence err on the side of extravagance is 
not to condemn but to acknowledge gratefully the existence of one critic who 
does not allow reason to destroy enthusiasm. Nevertheless, it must be said that 
to nominate his subject as ‘“‘one of the great masters of comedy”’ is to overstate 
a good case for disposing of the notion, advanced by Mr. T. S. Eliot, that 
Lawrence lacks a sense of humour. Many pages are given to a condemnation 
of Mr. Eliot’s critical attacks on Lawrence and Dr. Leavis has been reprimanded 
for spending so much time on what his critics regard as the mere ventilation of 
an obsession. Yet the harm to Lawrence’s literary reputation resulting from 
Mr. Eliot’s greatly respected writings is as great as the harm to his moral 
reputation accomplished by Mr. Murry’s Son of Woman. 

Dr. Leavis regards The Rainbow and Women in Love as the supreme achieve- 
ments of Lawrence’s genius and his patient unravelling of the complex strands 
that comprise each novel illuminates and clarifies, and sends one to the book-case 
or library for a re-reading. Lawrence’s remarkable delineation of childhood 
and adolescence in The Rainbow is an achievement unparalleled in modern 
literature, to which, perhaps, Dr. Leavis might have devoted more attention. 
Having for a long time believed ““The Daughters of the Vicar’ to be Lawrence’s 
best short story and a condensation of all the essential elements of his genius, 
I was particularly delighted to find that Dr. Leavis has given a chapter to its 
study and reaches similar conclusions. His analysis of this great story consti- 
tutes one of the best sections of the book whereas the chapter on “St. Mawr’’ 
fails to convince me of that story’s comparative significance. Detailed reference 
to Sons and Lovers is omitted on the grounds that it is the one novel that has 
been fully appreciated and widely discussed. One would feel happier about this 
omission were it not for the suspicion that Dr. Leavis regards popularity as 
damning and a popular novel as unworthy of his critical probe. ‘There is also 
some justification for his dismissal of Aaron’s Rod and The Kangaroo as experi- 
mental, but his labelling of 7he Plumed Serpent as ‘‘a bad book and a regrettable 
performance” is an unproven extravagance. This tendency to see everything 
written by Lawrence as either wholly good or wholly bad is a by-product of the 
fervent zeal with which Dr. Leavis advances towards his objectives and does not 
greatly invalidate the worth of his book, but it is a grave shortcoming in such a 
distinguished critic. B. Evan Owen. 
D. H. Lawrence: Novelist. By F. R. Leavis. Chatto & Windus. ais. 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF QUAKERISM 


Early in this century there was an awakening of Quakerism in connection 
with which three names come to mind. Rufus Jones, whose long life, filled 
with widespread Quaker activities, ended not long ago; John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
whose life was short but influential, and William C. Braithwaite, the author of 
the present volume. Rowntree had the insight to see the need for a history of 
Quakerism, which should adequately explain it as a great experiment in spiritual 
religion, and historically satisfy modern standards of scholarship. Before his 
death in 1905 he had collected much material for such a work, which his friends, 
Rufus Jones and Braithwaite, agreed to undertake. The latter, author of the 
present volume, brought to his task great qualifications. He was brought up in 
a household where knowledge of Latin, Greek, French and German were taken 
for granted, and the Fathers of the Church were, one may say, family friends. 

This edition is a reprint of the first (1912) with a new preface by Hugh 
Doncaster, and additions to the already copious notes. It traces the story from 
George Fox’s vision of true religion to the growth of a group of adherents 
throughout this country, followed by expansion overseas. After an account of 
the Puritan Revolution—a ferment of ideas from which sprang many sects— 
we read of George Fox, born in 1624. The spreading of truth, as he taught it, 
entailed heavy sufferings and persecution. Friends felt a stern necessity to 
travel through the country, preaching to the willing and the unwilling, and 
arousing great opposition. Such was George Harrison who “declared truth 
through the streets of Bury St Edmunds, was refused entertainment at the 
inns... . / At Haverhill Anthony Appleton lodged them, though a rabble collected 
outside his house and threw stones at the door till midnight.”’ After further 
ill-treatment ‘‘Harrison was thrown into a fever and, travelling on with difficulty 
to Cotggleshall, died there a few weeks later.’’ Later developments give us some 
graphic stories of individual “concern” as Friends name it—a work undertaken 
with a sense of direct divine guidance. We have, for instance, the visit of Mary 
Fisher to the Sultan Mohammed IV, a young man of seventeen. After the 
lengthy and hazardous journey to Adrianople, the Sultan agreed to see the 
Englishwoman who said she had a message for him from the great God. The 
Sultan received her in great state and seems to have listened with sympathy, 
understanding, and an invitation to remain in the country. But, refusing, she 
safely endured the long journey home. These 529 pages give a vivid insight into 
the great power of religious thought in the early days of the Society; later 
followers long for its manifestation now that the recognition of the need for a 
great spiritual revival is so widespread. May the reading of this book help! 

A. Rutu Fry. 
The Beginnings of Quakerism. By William C. Braithwaite. Revised by Henry J. Cadbury, 
with a Preface by L. Hugh Doncaster. Cambridge University Press. 25s. 


GEOFFREY DAWSON OF THE TIMES 


The editor of the greatest and mc st influential newspaper in the world is 
always a figure of national and international significance, however little he—or 
even his name—is known to the general public at home and abroad. Barnes 
and Delane, Buckle and Wickham Steed, helped to make history, and Geoffrey 
Dawson inherited the power they had built up. Did he use it wisely? Was he a 
great editor? Did he maintain the highest traditions of Printing House Square? 
These questions received different answers during his lifetime and have been 
asked anew since the appearance of this substantial biography. That his old 
friend Sir Evelyn Wrench, himself a veteran journalist and newspaper pro- 
prietor, has performed his task with skill and sympathy is generally acknowledged. 
When diaries and correspondence are available in sufficient quantity it is always 
the wisest course to let the chief actor speak for himself. Those who have 
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studied the four volume official history of the Times, a work of remarkable 
frankness, will be interested to read the familiar story of the two world wars 
and the inter-war years as it presented itself to the eyes and ears of Geoffrey 
Dawson. A glowing Foreword by Lord Halifax salutes his shining qualities of 
head and heart, “his straightforward and unaffected approach to life,” his deep 
sense of responsibility, his capacity to win the complete confidence of the men, 
high and low, with whom he worked. 

Starting with Eton and All Souls, learning his trade as a member of Milner’s 
Kindergarten, editor of the Johannesburg Star and correspondent of The Times 
in South Africa, Dawson brought back to England shortly before the First 
World War the ardent belief in the British Empire, its power, its achievements, 
and its opportunities, which inspired his thoughts and actions to his dying day. 
His vigorous support of the Conservative Party was partly due to his conviction 
that the Conservatives were the best friends and indeed the only reliable sup- 
porters of the Empire. Without being a Die-Hard, he stood well to the Right, 
and possessed scanty knowledge of the statesmen, thinkers and journalists of 
the Left Centre and the Left. That, of course, was the tradition of The Times, 
the organ of the governing classes who controlled British policy till universal 
suffrage and the emergence of the Labout Party inaugurated what Henry 
Wallace named the century of the common man. 

If the first phase of Dawson’s journalistic career was dominated by Milner, 
the second was made and marred by Northcliffe. It is anybody’s guess whether 
that rampageous bull in a china shop did more to help or to damage the great 
organ in which he bought a controlling interest. That he repaired its financial 
position at a critical moment is as true as that he proceeded to interfere with 
the editorial staff in a way never attempted or desired by the Walter family. 
Supermen are always difficult to work with, and in 1912 George Buckle and 
Valentine Chirol had to depart. Dawson inherited a difficult task, but in the 
early years of the First World War the editor and proprietor ran well in double 
harness in pursuit of integral victory. ‘Towards the end of the conflict, however, 
Northcliffe developed signs of megalomania which made him literally intolerable 
and quickly developed into sheer insantity. Dawson had to quit in 1919 but 
returned three years later when the Napoleon of Fleet Street had passed away 
and the controlling interest in The Times had passed into other and more 
responsible hands. 

Dawson’s importance in history started in 1922 at the age of forty-eight, when 
the long reign of the Conservatives began with the overthrow of Lloyd George 
and the disappearance of the Liberal Party as an effective force in Parliament 
and the country. Labour, weakened rather than strengthened by the fiasco 
of MacDonald’s two premierships, had to wait a further twenty years for a 
majority. During the middle ’twenties it was fairly plain sailing, but in the 
thirties the sky darkened and the Conservative Party—and its oracle The Times— 
was confronted by three grave problems: the slump, the abdication, and Hitler. 

In regard to unemployment Dawson could render no help, for he lacked 
contact with Big Business and the Trade Union world and had no expert 
knowledge of economics. In the second crisis, on the other hand, he played a 
leading part, for here he felt firm ground under his feet. If Edward VIII were 
to marry Mrs. Simpson he was deeply convinced that the prestige of the 
Monarchy and with it the strength of the British Commonwealth would be 
impaired, and he resolved to prevent it if he could. The Duke of Windsor has 
told his own story in his Memoirs, and here is the version of the drama as wit- 
nessed from the windows of Printing House Square. Though the main burden 
was borne by Baldwin, the steady support of the editor immensely strengthened 
his hands. On this memorable occasion he spoke for most of his countrymen. 

The third crisis of the ’thirties, arising from Hitler’s vaulting ambitions, 
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confronted the editor with the most anxious problem of his career. Should 
‘appeasement’ be attempted with the megalomaniac at Berlin, as Neville 
Chamberlain and Lord Halifax desired, or should we, like Winston Churchill, 
expect the worst, and lose not a moment in preparing for the coming storm? 
Dawson had no difficulty in making up his mind, and he backed the Prime 
Minister with unflinching resolution. The chapters on Munich and the last 
year of peace are at once the most controversial and the most arresting in the 
volume. Even though we now realise that appeasement of the Fiihrer was a 
dream and that Munich merely whetted his pathological appetite, it may well 
be argued that the year’s delay purchased by the sacrifice of Czechoslovakia 
enabled us to build up our almost non-existent defences and thus to repel what 
might have been an irresistible onslaught had it come in 1938. Moreover the 
British Commonwealth was as united in 1939 as it had been divided in 1938, 
and was determined to resist a more dangerous enemy than Napoleon who 
threatened not only our survival as a nation but our free way of life. The 
controversy on the Chamberlain-Halifax policy is far from settled, for both the 
opposing parties can make out a good case for themselves. ‘The verdict of 
history’ is a phrase, not a fact. So long as the argument continues this massive 
biographical vindication of Geoffrey Dawson will remain a source which may be 
criticised or even rejected but can never be ignored. 
G. P. Goocn. 

Geoffrey Dawson and The Times. By J. E. Wrench. Hutchinson. 30s. 


GERMAN MILITARISM 


At a time when after ten years of disarmament a German army again becomes 
a reality, a study of the Politics of the Prussian Army from the reign of the 
Grand Elector to the rule of Hitler is particularly topical. Its author is an 
American historian, Professor Gordon Craig of Princeton University, who is 
already well-known through his excellent studies about Field Marshal von 
Manteuffel and General Groener based on an analysis of German documents 
in the custody of the American authorities. His new book displays his scholarly 
thoroughness and exactness and his wide knowledge of printed and unprinted 
sources. It will become a standard work for every student of the relations 
between the military and civil powers in German history. Beginning with the 
Grand Elector he follows the problem through the period of army-reform in the 
years of the fight against Napoleon, through the constitutional struggle of the 
1860’s, the near-dictatorship of Ludendorff, and the years of the Weimar 
Republic. He justly recognises the decisive importance of the Prussian con- 
stitutional conflict between the Chamber of Deputies and Bismarck and its 
ending in the defeat of Prussian liberalism, because this meant that the army 
was not integrated into the constitutional state, but was an instrument of the 
King and his Military Cabinet with a privileged officer-corps which was isolated 
from modern political developments and quite willing to have its own policy 
which under weaker ministers than Bismarck even interfered with the govern- 
ment’s foreign policy. 

More should be said about the role of the army under the Weimar Republic 
which the author describes in a very impressive way, scrupulously utilising all 
the material contained in official and unofficial documents and in the innumerable 
memoirs of politicians and generals who felt the need of explaining the part 
they had played or even of whitewashing themselves. His picture is in the main 
correct, but it may be possible to emphasize more strongly some important 
traits. One fundamental reason for the difficulties of the Republic was the 
insistence of the Versailles Treaty on a professional army of voluntary soldiers 
bound to twelve years service. This compelled the leaders of the state to employ 
officers of the old army who alone were able to develop an army of this type. 
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As young workers did not volunteer for military service, and as neither the 
trade unions nor the Socialdemocratic party used their influence to bring this 
about, even a republican minister could not prevent places in the army being 
filled by young men from the agricultural districts, traditionally tending to 
loyalty to the old monarchy. Professor Craig gives an exact and very interesting 
picture of the political activity of General von Seeckt, but in the present reviewer’s 
view the salient fact is that he was always defeated. The most important example 
is his opposition to Stresemann. He wanted “‘to change the jockey during the 
race,’ but Stresemann remained Foreign Minister as long as he lived. When 
the Locarno policy was inaugurated Seeckt declared to the Cabinet: ‘‘We must 
regain power and when we have power we shall reconquer everything we have 
lost,” i.e., exactly the opposite of Locarno; but the Locarno Treaty was never- 
theless concluded and ratified by the Reichstag. As long as the Reichstag 
fulfilied its constitutional functions, the army was politically powerless. Only 
after parliament had ceased to fulfil them, that is after the Socialdemocrats had 
broken up the “Great Coalition’ and compelled their own Chancellor Hermann 
Miiller to resign, generals like von Schleicher could carry out their own policies, 
intrigue with old Hindenburg and ruin the Republic. Most of these facts are 
given in this very valuable book, but the reviewer would have given them a 
different emphasis. EricH Eyck. 

i Politics of the Prussian Army 1640-1945. By Gordon A. Craig. Oxford University 

ress. 50s. 


POLITICAL AND SPIRITUAL CRISIS 


Few people are as qualified as the author of this stimulating book to talk about 
the political complexities of our times. Sir David Kelly was for many years a 
distinguished member of the diplomatic service and has travelled extensively 


in the course of his duties. 

He has not confined himself to an acute observation of facts and events but 
has tried to penetrate beyond what he calls the surface and to discover the 
underlying pattern of our civilisation. He has brought to this task not only an 
analytical mind but an exceptional erudition and has in consequence written a 
book which will be read with interest and pleasure even by those who do not 
share his views. Like many intelligent people he is deeply perturbed by the 
danger of complete collapse that threatens the western world, and like a good 
doctor he does not simply diagnose the illness but suggests methods of curing it. 
It must however be said from the start that more people will probably agree 
with his diagnosis than with his therapy. 

Sir David divides the volume into two parts, the first of which deals with 
what he calls the surface while the second is concerned with the underlying 
deeper currents. There are obvious methodological objections to such a rigid 
and inevitable arbitrary division of a social analysis, and he gives the impression 
that he was not completely happy about it. In any case many people will 
consider the first part, his case history as it were, as far more important and 
interesting than the second, because in discussing the world as he finds it he 
can bring to bear his considerable first hand knowledge of recent political 
developments. His all too brief analysis of Soviet Russia is extremely valuable, 
as is his astute and often scathing criticism of modern diplomatic methods so 
often resulting in open disagreements openly arrived at. Few will criticise when 
he attributes a freat many of our modern ills to the shortcomings and illusions 
of the men of Versailles, and his discussion of British Colonial policy is stimu- 
lating though in parts rather oversimplified. 

It is in the second part however where it becomes most doubtful whether the 
author really provides nourishing food for the hungry sheep. Like many writers 
on our ‘present discontents’ he is convinced that “the heart of our crisis is 
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essentially spiritual and not primarily political, economic or biological.” So 
far so good, the reader will say even if he notices that he is left in the dark as 
to the precise meaning of the term ‘spiritual,’ and that the introduction of the 
words ‘essentially’ and ‘primarily’ leave the statement somewhat inexact. If 
our crisis is a spiritual one then obviously the remedy must be spiritual, or 
rather, as he is at pains to explain, must lie in a careful balance between the 
spiritual and the material. He demands a return to religion, and he is certainly 
right when he emphasises that all great civilisations in the past have had a 
religious basis. The difficulty however is that it is not nearly enough simply to 
postulate a religious revival. It is essential to provide some indication as to the 
form this revival is to assume and how it is to be brought about. 

People who talk of a religious revival and who, like Sir David, approach the 
problem from a Christian point of view must give some indication how such a 
revival can succeed in a world in which most people have not accepted the 
Christian values. Are we going to impose these values on the Arabs, the 
Africans and Asians? And if so, how? Moreover, Christendom itself has 
always been and still is deeply divided, and not a few people will deeply resent 
Sir David’s untenable thesis that Protestantism was responsible for this division. 
Christianity was radically divided, long before Luther (whom Sir David par- 
ticularly dislikes) appeared on the scene and was in any case itself the reaction 
to a deep seated corruption of the Church. It must also be remembered that in 
some countries like Spain or the Latin American republics Catholicism has no 
more been able to prevent spiritual and material chaos than has Protestantism 
in others. In Europe at any rate the values of western civilisation are far more 
securely established in the Protestant North than is the case in France, Italy or 
Spain. Perhaps the spiritual revival which Sir David postulates without defining 
it will have to be based on entirely new foundations, and it may well be that we 


live in a transitional phase in which for some time to come it will be impossible 
to see clearly what these foundations are. 


R. Aris. 
The Hungry Sheep. By Sir David Kelly. Hollis and Carter. 18s. 


ROUSSEAU 


It is nearly forty years since the most recent critical biography of Rousseau 
was written and much new material has appeared since then, including the 
twenty volumes, however badly edited, of his correspondence. Professor 
Green’s book fills this gap with conspicuous success. He also provides summaries 
of Rousseau’s writings. As might be expected, they show up very badly under 
this treatment, the Nouvelle Hélose in particular. Surveyed in the cold light of 
commonsense, without the illusions that the magic of Rousseau’s style cast 
round her, Julie stands shivering and naked in a very unromantic dawn. 
“Physically,” writes Professor Green, “‘as the author frequently reminds us, 
Julie is lavishly feminine. Psychologically, she is a kind of monster, combining 
the sentimentality of a village Gretchen, the sexual wisdom of a midwife, the 
austerity of a Cato, the pedantry of a blue-stocking, the virtuousness of an elderly 
prude and, on occasion, the analytic powers of a delicate psychologist.” I do 
not remember that Professor Green attempts any analysis of Rousseau’s style, 
and if this is taken away what is left is indeed ridiculous or worse. He is also 
not primarily interested in Rousseau’s ideas. His discussion of the political 
writings is perhaps the weakest part of his book. ‘There is no reference to such 
important commentators as Gierke, Beaulavon or Cassirer, or to the essential 
work of Professor Roger Derathé, which has put all students of Rousseau so 
deeply in his debt. Equally there is no reference to the remarkable intellectual 
biography of Rousseau published by C. W. Hendel in 1934. It is strange to 
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find reference to a number of useful but minor articles and none to such major 
contributions to the study of Rousseau. 

On the other hand, Professor Green is evidently a devout Bergsonian and 
makes frequent appeal to that philosopher to aid his interpretation. Essentially 
he seems to be interested in psychology, and the book attempts to temper con- 
demnation of an unhappy man, whose tormented mind too often crossed the 
frontier dividing genius from insanity, by an understanding of the causes of his 
spiritual malady. Rousseau’s irresponsible upbringing and equivocal relationship 
with Mme de Warens did not lay the foundations for a stable character. His 
mistress, and later wife, Thérése, played the role, probably, of his evil genius. 
She is described by Girardin as “the most odious and vilest of women,” and 
the more we learn of her the more credible this description becomes. The 
episode of seduction—though who seduced whom is not clear—with Boswell, 
who thought her (she was then Forty) “a little, lively, neat French girl,” and 
learnt to his surprise that she did not find him as expert as he supposed himself, 
is revealing. She certainly contributed to Rousseau’s attacks of persecution 
mania, which, as Professor Green shows, tended to coincide with the violent 
bouts of uraemia from which he suffered and eventually died. In addition, 
Voltaire and the philosophes, once they had discovered that Rousseau was not 
really on their side, did not abstain from a kind of literary cattishness that was 
rather like persecution. Professor Green describes better than anyone else has 
done the morbidly fascinating case-history of Rousseau as a psychopath, 
bringing out both the external and the internal, the physical and mental sources 
of the disease ; but he does not forget that the author of Emile was more than this. 
His last picture is justly of the Rousseau of the Réveries, on the last of his 
solitary walks, “travelling fast along familiar roads, homeward bound for Les 
Charmettes, Chambéry, Annecy and the golden, radiant past.” 

ALFRED COBBAN. 


Jean-Jacques Rousseau: A study of his life and writings. By F. C. Green. Cambridge 
University Press. 27s. 6d. 


SOVIET ENCOUNTER 


When a new book about Communist Russia appears, it is frequently greeted 
as unusually informing, the best yet, one that must be read, or something of 
that sort. Soviet Encounter, written by a diplomat, France’s naval attaché, is, 
however, more unusual than most. The majority, whether by diplomats or 
newspaper correspondents, set out to be well-informed and to give the reader a 
fair picture. But the writers are generally more interested in facts than in 
people. Rear-Admiral Peltier is intensely interested in people. One American 
Ambassador was greatly attracted by the Russians, realised the virility of an 
agricultural folk that has undergone a vast stirring, and wrote a book which in 
that respect is comparable. But Admiral Peltier brings to his task much more 
than his love of humanityand his knowledge of the Russian tongue, of which he 
is a qualified interpreter. He possesses the artistic vision, and is a lover of music 
and the arts. In addition to the comradeship of the sea, which brought him 
friendships with naval officers, these tastes brought him pleasant moments. At 
a concert in honour of Saint-Saens there was throughout a completely relaxed 
atmosphere, with on a musical plane absolute sympathy an understanding. 
“T was quite dumbfounded” writes the admiral “‘but such an occasion was never 
repeated during the whole of my stay in the country. ” The occasion was 
official; the embassy staff was invited; there were toasts at the buffet and the 
utmost cordiality prevailed. Himself a devout Christian, he found plenty of 
fraternity in Russia, but liberty and equality were not so often visible. 

Admiral Peltier’s first post-war encounter with the Soviets was in Berlin. 
In the autumn of 1946 he became naval attaché in Moscow. There he was an 
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inveterate stroller, browsing in book shops, interested in the shoppers and the 
folk in the side alleys. Yet he was marked out as a foreigner by the cut of his 
clothes; a policeman was on duty to keep his door clear of pedestrians. “It 
was the ostracism of the leper but without the benefit of his solitude.” 

Nevertheless he made friends and managed to see a good deal of the country, 
Borodino, Leningrad, Tbilisi (Tiflis), Tsinandali, Stalingrad, Odessa, Omsk. 
His two greatest loves were Leningrad, a love which I, in common with most 
who have known that wonderful “‘true city,” share, and the Caucasus. In the 
south, in Tiflis and Odessa, this Frenchman revelled in coffee and wine, a relief 
from perpetual tea and vodka. At the end he forms few conclusions, but offer 
“pointers.” For a key to Russian characteristics he turns to the legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor in 74e Brothers Karamazov. A thinking minority has directed 
an obedient majority and imposed upon it material and moral standards. The 
admiral asked a Marxist whether he maintained that Comrade Stalin was 
incapable of error. ‘“That is so,”” was the reply. ‘“‘He is infallible.” ‘Then 
surely you would admit that other people similarly may consider that the Pope 
in Rome also is infallible in matters of dogma?’ ‘‘No.” “But why?” ‘No. 
I don’d admit that.” This conversation, says the admiral, came to a full stop. 

The translator, Mr. T. C. Butler has rendered this French book into vigorous 
idiomatic English. 

ARTHUR Moore. 

Soviet Encounter. By Rear-Admiral Peltier. Geoffrey Bles. 18s 


TUDOR SOCIETY 


Mr. Rowse’s first book in his projected triolgy on Elizabethan England was 
a splendid tour de force; so is this second volume The Expansion of Elizabethan 
England. The theme is familiar enough; the expansion inside the British Isles 
and then overseas of that acquisitive, incomprehensibly self-confident, and 
ruthless society. Mr. Rowse first describes, with great originality, certain 
domestic problems—the taming of the Scots Border and the assimilation of 
Wales—as aspects of this surging expansion which no barriers of land, sea, race, 
religion or culture could dam. The oceanic expansion, the first attempts at 
colonisation in North America, the twenty-year-long struggle with Spain by 
sea and land, and the sombre, brutal conquest of Ireland are described. 

This is a perennially magnificent story and to it Mr, Rowse brings great gifts 
as an historian. First, his enormous learning. His net has dragged deeply 
through a vast bulk of documents and on this great mass of historical evidence 
he builds the clear structure of this book. His zest for the outlandish detail, 
the exact illustration is unquenchable. His impressionist technique piles detail 
high upon detail until, in the words of Mr. G. M. Young, “you can hear them 
talking” and Elizabethan England stirs to life in one’s imagination. Secondly, 
Mr. Rowse is a poet with an acute ear for language. Elizabethan letters, poems, 
songs cram the pages: “the more Elizabethan English the better.” And his 
book glows with life and colour: Drake, aboard ship, dining off silver dishes to 
the music of the viols; O’ Neill and his embarrassed gallow-glasses of Elizabeth’s 
court; Philip of Spain, a melancholy fanatic in the Escorial, “. . . . the light pale 
gold in the chapel of the monks of St. Lawrence and the dark figure almost 
always in black taking his place quietly along with them in his stall for Vespers,” ; 
and the great set piece of the Armada. ‘This is history in the grand style of 
Macaulay and is a notable contribution to literature as well as history. 

The West of England assumed a new importance in the age of Elizabeth. 
And as a devout West countryman Mr. Rowse stresses this vital, new orientation 
towards the Atlantic and the Americans which transformed England from being 
an insignificant island off the north west of Europe into the strategic centre of 
the world: a revolution which broke from the harbours of Devon and Cornwall. 
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But Mr. Rowse’s zest for Elizabethan expansion springs from deeper roots: 
a profound belief in the Elizabethan achievement. He delights in the triumph 
of the modern efficient State over the archaic, cosmopolitan order of Spain, 
He agrees with Raleigh that the basic aim of English colonisation was to win 
the natives ‘‘from a savage life to civil government.” He approves of Wales 
accepting the fruitful ‘assumptions’ of English society and what a contrast with 
the Irish who could not, or would not welcome Elizabethan ‘civilitie.’ This 
may all be so. But when one remembers Mr. Rowse’s love for the queen, the 
gallant, the men of affairs (Philip II: “introverted, undersized, no man of 
action’’) one suspects Mr. Rowse of being the last great Romantic at heart; 
not the cynical rationalist he professes to be. 

However, there is little false sentiment in Mr. Rowse’s account of Elizabethan 
Ireland and its reduction. He describes with great vigour the shock and horror 
Elizabethans felt in this pre-medieval society with its political chaos, its 
inefficiency, its barbarous social customs. How splendid if the proven 
Elizabethan order of things could only have been implanted there! Mr. Rowse 
stresses with force the profound clash of these two civilisations, one as irre- 
vocably doomed as the world of the Aztecs and Incas. Mr. Rowse would 
probably agree that it is only this element of inescapable tragedy which gives 
any grandeur to the bloodstained squalor of the Elizabethan conquest. I 
wonder would he? 

It is less than just to Mr. Rowse to say that one stumbles from this book 
breathless and saturated by the thunder and dazzle of each successive wave of 
Elizabethan expansion. But one does. Mr. Elton did. ‘This is history all 
right, he says, but romantic history “well informed but not well-pondered .... 
Surely no man has ever assailed the extremists so extremely or preached so 
immoderately the virtues of moderation.”” Mr. Rowse to Mr. Elton lacks the 
true academic virtues—caution, care, understanding, justice to those one dislikes. 
Whether Mr. Rowse lacks these qualities is open to question; Mr. Elton certainly 
possesses them and demonstrates them with wide and lifely erudition in his 
searching penetration into the nature of ‘Tudor society and institutions. 

Mr. Elton is far from being an undecided, academic Dryasdust but he does 
represent a contrary tradition in British historiography, a tradition which is 
analytical rather than narrative and descriptive. His central concern is the 
nature of the Tudor State as it changes under the impact of new, political, 
religious and economic forces; the picture of Tudor society is secondary. But 
this calm, incisive book will probably long remain the most enlightening and 
unbiased full-length history of the Tudor period. On reading Mr. Rowse one 
reacts continually and violently “how magnificent, how fantastic, how in- 
sufferable!”; on reading Mr. Elton one reflects “‘well, now that’s pretty near 
to the truth.”’ It is a large gulf. But it is seldom that a reviewer can at once 
welcome so unreservedly two such varied, substantial and probably permanent 
additions to historical knowledge. 

ROBERT BLACKBURN. 


The Expansion of Elizabethan England. By A. L. Rowse. Macmillan. 30s. 
England under the Tudors. By G. R. Elton. Methuen. 25s. 
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Now praise we famous women for 
all too brief a space: beginning with 
Charlotte Bronté whose story cannot 
pall. In Passionate Searcu (Cassell. 
21s.), illustrated by family portraits, 
Haworth and facsimiles, Margaret 
Crompton follows the clues to per- 
sonality and genius in Charlotte’s 
relationships with her unhappy brother 
her ‘dearest friend” Ellen Nussey 
and other far-ranging correspondents, 
with the Brilliant “Professor” at the 
Pensionnat Heger in Brussels, her 
sisters and especially Emily, with 
unsatisfactory young men, and the 
dogged suitor she finally married. 
They are all to be found more or less 
in her novels of course, where they 
provide us with endless daydreams in 
reconstruction. But the identification 
and capture of the essential Charlotte 
herself is a harder task, and this latest 
sifting of the evidence so gracefully 
performed by Margaret Crompton is 
a tremendous try. The book—now 
going up to the honoured Bronté 
shelf—among its other powers is a 
cogent reminder of the distance 
travelled in detection since the dis- 
creet Mrs. Gaskell undertook the 
Life, and to read the one with the 
other at hand for comparison and 
contrast has been illuminating and— 
dare we say?—amusing. 


Christina Rossetti 


Hardly amusing but just as re- 
warding has been the juxtaposition 
of Margaret Sawtell’s CHRISTINA 
Rossetti (A. R. Mowbray. tos. 6d.) 
and the Poems, selected, arranged and 
introduced by Kathleen Jarvis 
(Mowbray. 6s.). For the first is a 
study of “her life and religion’’ and 
the second is so manifestly the dis- 
tillation of them both. Although it is 
not denied that, as Kathleen Jarvis 
says, neglect of Christina is due to “a 
general supposition that her poems 
are wholly preoccupied with penitence 
and death, it is also true surely that 
recent works on the Rossettis have 
reflected the coruscations of Dante 
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THE TABLE 


Gabrill and underlined the patience 
of dear, good, devoted William 
Michael, to the overshadowing of their 
equally impressive sister. Margaret 
Sawtell’s book is a _ readjustment, 
uncovering from Christina’s daunting 
reserve a spirit as impassioned as 
Charlotte Bronté’s own. And not for 
nothing has Kathleen Jarvis placed 
the love peems at the beginning of her 
selection; the rest are grouped as 
“Loss without Losing’’, ‘““The Inner 
Life’’, “Christmas and Easter’’, ‘““Time 
and Eternity”, ‘“‘Nature Poems” and 
“Nursery songs’, headings which are 
sufficient rebuttal of the “general 
supposition”. Christina, still hiding, 
took pains to disarrange the chrono- 
logy of her verse, and after her death 
William fixed the dates on which, in 
relation to known events, Margaret 
Sawtell has based her biography. 
The hope of both books, that Christina 
will be re-found by an older generation 
and discovered with joy by the new 
one, that they may be refreshed at 
her limpid spring, should not go 
unfulfilled. 


Majorca 1838 


When Charlotte was twenty-two 
and Christina but seven, Madame 
Aurore de Dudevant, better known 
as George Sand, trousered and in her 
thirties, went to Majorca to show the 
islanders how to strike off “‘intellectual 
and moral shackles.” Unfortunately 
she took Chopin too, and their 
rejection—and his—of her notions of 
freedom led to the bitterness of 
Un Hiver a Majorque, whose branding 
of them as thieves and savages has 
gone largely unchallenged by the 
good-humoured Majorcans. Yet— 
vinegar and vituperation notwith- 
standing—it is a travel book of 
distinction, full of the natural beauties 
of the place, with an acute eye for 
architecture, or the flower and vine 
of country walk, for cottage and 
monastery alike. To Robert Graves, 


one of the island’s most distinguished 
residents, has come the inspiration of 
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translating the work; and to those 
many holidaymakers who have stum- 
bled through the copy they bought in 
Majorca the nuances may now be 
revealed in the splendour of Mr. 
Graves’ English prose, which has a 
beat like the waves George Sand could 
not have heard three miles away at 
Palma. Not the least of the delights 
of the book are the annotations, terse— 
“*untrue’—or Gravely loquacious, 
packed with the wares of his in- 
tellectual curiosity. The nagging 
temptation to quote must be resisted 
but if recommendation here has its 
way there will be a rush of readers to 
taste for themselves the pleasures of 
WINTER IN Majorca (Cassell. 153.), 
illustrated mainly by the sketches of 
George’s young son. 


Are they the same at home? 


Another woman, spiteful when un- 
happy, broods over THE ‘TUDORS 
(Batsford. 21s.). She comes last in 
the line of monarchs whose quirks of 
character Christopher Morris presents 
in relation to their impact on British 
history, and is treated at greater 
length because, as he says, “her 
reign was longer and perhaps even 
more important, and also because we 
have a greater bulk of evidence about 
her personality.” Setting the pace is 
Henry VII with his supreme technical 
accomplishment in the game of politics, 
avoiding bankruptcy, war, national 
humiliation, and the loss of his throne; 
the problem Prince Charming who 
was Henry VIII almost always got 
what he wanted — even to a Refor- 
mation; could he play from the tomb 
while Edward VI, the ‘‘obdurate 
Protestant” who might have been the 
ablest Tudor, was measuring his five 
years’ span to early death? Then 
came Mary, “inexpert in worldly 
matters,” undone by her incapacity to 
throw high principle away, and the 
only Tudor, Mr. Morris remarks, 
“who did her country indisputable 
harm.” And it is the legendary 
Elizabeth I, termagant, blue-stocking, 
capricious and kind, “with a patho- 
logical dislike of descending from a 
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fence,” who now takes a_ hand, 
impressing herself indelibly on popular 
memory and imagination. These 
royal portraits of Christopher Morris 
are in a sense of the governed too, of a 
nation that has groped to European 
stature; and the Batsford pictures 
scattered throughout, contemporary 
and unhackneyed and including the 
signatures of the monarchs, convey 
and admirably maintain the atmos- 
phere of stretch and growth that 
pervades his narrative. 


The chatelaines 


A century later Tudor building was 
to be despised for its dull and narrow 
style, and the beds of Windsor 
Castle disparaged by Lady Pomfret, 
who lodged there, for being “nothing 
better than stuff and single and with 
paper hangings.” So we pass to the 
army of women, famous, notorious 
and obscure, who were responsible 
for HOUSEKEEPING IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY (John Murray. 18s.). Rosa- 
mond Bayne-Powell, widely travelled 
about the London and country life of 
the period, and sometimes in the 
company of its children, now assembles 
a vast panorama of interiors. This 
mosaic has hundreds of enticingly 
coloured pieces — including food, 
drink, entertaining, water, pictures, 
furniture, linen, heating, clocks, needle- 
work, illness and remedies, customs 
and superstitions, death and mourning 
—and she has made smooth and 
congruous joins. And whether her 
illustrations show panelled room or 
toilet in progress they are a social 
record in themselves. In a century 
when decoration could be plain for 
Queen Anne style, rococo for Georgian, 
classical for the Adam brothers, and 
Gothic for a mixture of ancient and 
modern, the emphasis is bound to be 
on the great houses in all their 
variety, calm beauty, quaintness and 
occasional downright ugliness. From 
ceilings to tapestries, from fireplaces 
to utensils, from windows to baths, 
from table manners to water-closets, 
from lighting to soap or sofas or soup, 
the care and supervision went cease- 
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lessly on. And who, we may wonder, 
did the actual hard and dirty work? 
Mrs. Bayne - Powell answers in a most 
comprehensive chapter ‘““The Kitchen 
Premises” and elsewhere a_ whole 
hierarchy below-stairs claims her de- 
tailed attention. Just as the grandeur 
of the great houses obscures for most 
of us the squalor of the insanitary 
hovels occupied by most of the 
population of these islands (who only 
rarely had even a lean-to shack for a 
kitchen) so the orderliness and glow 
of wide staircase, heavy silver and 
opulent furnishing dazzle away the 
drudgery behind. 


The drudges 


Therefore we salute another great 
army of women, largely inarticulate, 
of THE Domestic SERVANT CLass IN 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY ENGLAND 
(Routledge G& Kegan Paul. 
J. Jean Hecht, who surveys this facet 
of the British way of life from the 
history department of Smith College, 
Massachusetts, has hitherto studied 
our continental and colonial servants 
of the 1700’s. ‘The narrowing of his 
field has not cramped his appetite for 
statistics, nor ours for their fascination 
of the horrific kind as we do our 
mental arithmetic on comparative 
amounts. Rates varied for degrees of 
competence and districts (in London 
a cook was worth {£8 a year, in 
Lancashire £5), and in the early years 
while a land and a house steward 
might receive {50 each, the coachman, 
butler, valet, footman, lady’s maid and 
housemaid would each get £6. But 
pecuniary profits are but one concern 
of Mr. Hecht’s research; demand and 
supply, the master and servant relation- 
ship, the conditions in housing, diet, 
clothing and recreation, and the 
rewards other than cash — social 
advancement for example — are 
discussed. Then the role of the 
servant in cultural change is most 
persuasively argued; her acquaintance 
with personal cleanliness, refinement 
of speech and behaviour, tenderness 
towards animals, provided a filter, so 
that the lower classes were to lose 
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“much of the callousness and brutality 
depicted earlier by Hogarth.” Vices 
also descended of course, but the 
moralists were quick to place the 
blame correctly on the ‘more elevated 
ranks.” 


Open spaces 


‘To scourge the sin out of the lower 
orders a Wesley was to be forth- 
coming, and it was the 1860's before 
the landlords of their horrible slums 
were publicly shamed. It took a 
young woman with gentle upbringing 
and a lovely profile to do it. OcTAvIA 
Hitt (Hutchinson. 16s.) is our last 
famous woman here for praise, and 
happily her greatness marches on. 
Her consuming ambition is_ best 
explained in her article for The 
Fortnightly in 1866 when she was 
twenty-eight: 

I wished to free a few poor people 

so that the never-dying hope which I 

find characteristic of the poor might 

have scope to spring, and with it such 

energy as might help them to help 

themselves. 
And with the generous help of her 
friend Ruskin (who within eighteen 
months began to see his money re- 
turned with interest) she bought the 
lease of cottages in a foul court near 
her home in London. It was, as we 
should say, the beginning of housing. 
Her kinsman, William Thomson Hill, 
knows how to tell a long, lively story 
with cisterns, drains, dustbins, apathy 
and tussles, bookkeeping and rent- 
collecting as integral ingredients. Nor 
did it end there; her children’s 
playgrounds and gardens for tenants 
set the National Trust in motion, and 
its first honorary secretary, the late 
Lionel Curtis, tells in his Foreword 
how she put him to work. Mr. 
Thomson Hill’s chapters on the fight 
for open spaces should be cause of 
guilt and pride in all who read. 
Personally, this enthralling book also 
makes me glad still once again that 
John Ruskin lived, grateful for a 
woman who never lost humility as a 
natural leader, and relieved to be 
holding a membership card of the 
National Trust. GRACE BANYARD. 
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